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CHAPTER I 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Reconstruction and change, if not revolution, In conventional 
patterns of education have obscured the emerging definition of the 
community college — sometimes called the Junior college. The factors 
that are bringing change to all schools — the population explosion, 
the accelerated technology, and the Increased individual and societal 
drive for greater know ledge --have an even sharper focus in the post- 
hlgh school years. The secondary schools have not yet solved the 
problem of adequately preparing their graduates for immediate entry 
into the working world, and the traditional college or university 
program fails to meet the needs of some other graduates in search of 
higher learning. 

Over fifty years ago, the first Junior college to remain in opera 
tion down to the present day was established in Joliet, Illinois. In 
the years since 1901, the idea has spread across the United States, 
more rapidly in other states than in Illinois. Current figures show 
495 Junior colleges in the country with an enrollment of 385,486 stu- 
dents; of these, Illinois can claim 31 schools and 44,433 students . ‘ 

The colleges in Illinois fall into these types of districts: 

Part of*. 

High school district 10 

Unit district 

(Chicago, listed with unit districts^ 
operates eight branches) 

Independent Junior College District 1 

Private Junior colleges; 

YMCA of Chicago ■ , 1- ' 

Branch of Bradley University 

Separate 11 

When the student body of 26,000 in Chicago is deducted from the 
state total, of 44,000, it becomes apparent that the remaining 16,000 
are accommodated in 30 other community colleges around the state. It 
may be of Interest to note the apparent affinity between Junior col- 
lege and industry . It has already been noted that the Junior college 
had its origin in the highly industrialized area of Joliet, and its 
greatest growth has been in industrial Chicago . The one independent 
Junior college district that has been formed. Black Hawk College, is 
in the Industrial complex of the tri-city area around Moline. The 
high school districts that support Jimior colleges are of industrial 
note; Elgin, Thornton, and LaSalle-Peru . In areas lacking Industry, 
the Junior college has not fared so well World War II and the years 
immediately follovylng found Junior colleges in suburban Evanston and 
residential Morgan Park in Chicago, and both of these have since 
ceased operations. Recently, the resurgence of Interest in the Junior 
college has resulted in surveys supporting Junior college proposals in 



•ural-suburban McHenry County and rural-suburban Lake 

if these proposals failed to secure voter support and so were^lost 

It the polls. It should be pointed out that Lake 

itrong industrial area in Waukegan, came much closer to establishing 
i Junior college than did McHenry. Other areas have also been sur- 
reyed and voter reaction registered. 



r These consideratiohs should he of 
Boone area which contains the second largest city in 
attendant industrial area even now expanding as evidenced hy the pi 
for the Chrysler plant near Belvidere. 



What Is the Community College? 



W: 



Pioneer schools in the junior college field were two-year_insti 

tutions, paralleling the freshman and sophomore 

tlonai colleges or universities and offering similar instruction. __ 
^day, ?he community college program has a wider ®nd deeper, scope^and 
function. OSie modem college is concerned with vocational tralni^ _ 
for students who will seek employment after one 

It is also aware of the need of general education for oltizenshlp. 
Short-term and extension courses, and offerl^s for persons 1 

ages, receive significant attention in many 

in his book. Pounding Pub lic Junior Colleges, _ ^^strbL 

declaring, "Ideally, if a given organization is 1^6®,®"°^®^^®^?^.®^ ® 

enough, it can and should seek to become a compr ehens ive comm y 






In the January, 1964, issue of Illinois Education, Smith dls- 
cusses the Junior college . His study of th® catalogs of fifteen 
n 1 inn is oublic lunior colleges revealed striking similarities in 
;iatementI of p>i^se! He cited the Belleville Junior College cata- 
as typical; 



"TO provide for the professional, vocational , and cultural needs 
of youth and adults alike, the college offers the following programs 

of study: 



i; 



Academic courses and curricula to meet 
sity lower division requirements . 



college and univ^r- 



2. General education coiirses and out-of -class 
prepare students for int e 1 1 ig ent living • 



3. Vocational programs of varying length, . 

themselves, to prepare indivld^ls for 
occupations and for positions in business and industry. 






"Elbert R. Pretwell, Pounding Public Jimlor Colleges 



^Gerald W. Smith. "The Junior College — Pish and Fowl, " Illlnql £ 
Education^ January 19o4. 



Junior College, Vol. VIII y p. 10 







4 , Programs of personal and cultural dovslopmont to meet 
t^ needs of adults in the community.*' 

Smith goes on to quote passages from the Chicago catalog as well 
as the Black Hawk College catalog to establish that these schoola^^^^^^^^^^^ 
indeed have quite similar alms and object! /es. His summary of their 
offerings will serve as an introduction to a discussion of the four . 
parts of the program of the junior college. 

’’The public junior colleges in Illinois offer the first two years 
of university parallel work for transfer in liberal arts, engineering, 
education, business, agriculture, pre-law, pre-medicine, nursing, etc. 

’’General education curricula leading to the associate In arts 
degree designed as self-contained programs are available in most 
Illinois community colleges. 



"vocational , technical, and semi-technical courses vary among 
the schools. Offerings Include business management, electronics 
technology, secretarial, dental assisting, medical technology, data 
processing, engineering aide, sales and distribution, 

’’Adults enroll under a variety of arrangements . In some communi- 
ties the two-year offerings are available in night classes. Most of 
the colleges set up special programs to meet local needs for adult 
education. Often these Involve specific courses related oO the indus- 
tries and businesses of the communities « ’’ 



This analysis by 
colleges 
’’the 

cupational education on post -high school 
tlon for all categories of its students, 
adults . and (5 ) the couns ellng and 



Smith of the purposes of Illinois public junior 
to the statement by Thornton in his book 
be discerned to Include (1) oc- 
level, (2) general educa- 
including education for 
of students." 



purposes may 



Education for Transfer 



It is iiniversally recognized that preparation for further study 
at the four-year college or university Is the traditional task^or^the^ 
junior flollege, Thornton declares it to be the ^^hlch^the ^ Ju nlo 

colleges have accomplished most extensively and most 
for the greatest numbers of their students, and ttot 
to be a major function of the community j.unlor college.'* He reasons 

that: ■■ 



complete their 
thus aids them 



"In its ‘university -parallel ’ 
forms many important educational services 
young people to 
Ing at heme 



first two 
in conserving 



junior college 
enables many able 
of college while 
some of their funds 



P. 



James W. Thornton, Jr. "Accepted 
Community Junior Co liege . New York; 



Purposes of Junior Colleges 
John Wiley and Sons, 










I- ■ 

upper-division and graduate study. It contributes thus both to 
pqua3.1ty of educational opportunity and to the development by some 
^oung people of specialized talents which might be otherwise neglected, 
it helps to fill the junior and senior classes of the four -year insti- 
tutions, after the inevitable attrition has reduced the size of the 
classes which entered those colleges two years earlier The 

later academic success of students from the junior college is impor- 
tant in relation to the success of students who entered four-year 
colleges as freshmen. "5 

A study made of more than 2,500 transfers from junior col- 

leges to the University of California resulted In these four general 
conclusions: 

1. ’’Junior-college transfers make records approximately the 
same as those made by transfers from four -year colleges 
and by native students .... 





■ Sr 









2. Junior-college transfers retain the relative schoiastlc 
standing after transfer that they held before transfer; 

3. There is clear evidence that junior colleges are salvag- 
ing a large number of stu.dents for success In advanced 
studies who would otherwise have missed them entirely. 

4 . There Is variation, sometimes wide, in the findings in 
different senior institutions and also as between junior 
colleges in the same Institution. It should be noted, in 
passing, that such variations present a problem to those 
senior Institutions who seek to maintain a uniform policy 
for recognition of the public junior colleges of their 
state. By and large, however, the performance of junior- 
college transfers In senior colleges has proven to bb so 
satisfactory that doubts about the quality of junior col- 
lege preparation for advanced study no longer exist. 



Occupational Education , 

Occupational education Is a term used to cover the areas of 
vocational and technical education. Vocational education has its 
start in the high school, but it is not usually felt that it completes 
the task because small size of student population, small classes, and 
other limitations hamper the fullest development In scope of oppor- 
tunity and level of preparation. It has been traditionally then part 
of the task of the junior college to extend the limited high school 
vocational effort. Thornton explains that ” In many institutions, 
courses are planned so far as possible with an eye to the rapid 
changes which characterize the labor market . Emphasis is placed on 
preparing the student for families of related occupations rather than 
for a single job; fundamental abilities are developed so as to contrib- 
ute to the student' s adaptability as employment opportunities change . ” 

^Ibld . 

^Ibld.. p. 64 








This approach fails to meet the recently iJeyeloped n^o^ fpr^^^ 
nical education , R . 0 . Birkhimer , junior College Consultant in the j 

Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Puhlie lnstruct^^^^^ 
participant in a study of the junior cpilege program ih 1111^ j 

The study ''-found:'' 

"Technical education is the phase of edupat ion with speciali^ 
preparation for o c cupat iona 1 work between the high school and the 
four-year boilege which prepares students mainly for prof espio^^^ 
work. Institutions of higher education, have cohcentrated largely on 
eaucation for so-called professional work. In recent years, the 
occupations have had an increasing need for workers with specialized 
talent and general knowledge superior to that which high school can . : 
give and yet requiring less time and different preparation from that 
which the senior institutions of higher education afford. 

"Technical education is in a stage of ple-ce^neal development in 
Illinois ." It. consists of a collectipn of a few special courses pf^ 
study, operated by local school districts through junior colleges in 
a few Instances and as "special programs" attached to high schools in 
other cases . The vast range of occupations is hardly touched. What 
is needed is a well-rounded program of education of two years beyond 
high school with broad scope and not just a collection of a few v 
special courses . The program of the future must off er individuals 
a choice among a wide variety of special courses within a context of 
general education for all persons . Moreover , such a program must 
viewed as a part of higher education, requiring a special system for 
organizing, administering , and financing . 

"Technical education, therefore, in reality is junior college 
education. "7 , ■ 

General Education 

’ For a clear, concise discussion of this phase of community col- 
lege work it would be best to return to Thornton who had this to say: 

"Almost all writers who discuss the functions of the community 
j unlor college Include the cone ept of general education as 
those functions, although some of the earlier Writers did not^ use tna.v 
term. Whereas occupational education, in its many manifestations, is . . 
concerned with the differences among students, general education is ; ■ 
concerned with their f und ame n t a 1 likenesses . General ^ education may 
be defined as a program of education. specifically designed to afford 
young people more effective preparation for the responsibilities ^ 

which they share in common as citizens in a free society and for whole- 
some and creative participation in a wide range of life activities. 

It attempts to clarify the focal problems of our times and to develop 
the intellectual skills and moral habits to cope with them. 



^Robert 0 . Birkhimer, "Recent Developments in Technical Education, 
Conference Proceedings, Dallas, Texas, November 28-29 >I9 p 2. Washing- 
ton, D.C. : U.S. Office of Education^ p. l8. 
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"The purposes of general education are not new purposes. What 
is new Is the reaction against the over -specialization which charac- 
terized many college programs during the first half of the twentieth 
century . General education does not seek to replace specialization; 
most of the recent technical advances in our culture have come about 
because of the high quality of our specialized education. Oh the 
other hand, specialization is not a complete education for modern 
living . General education complements specialization through a recog- 
nition that although men differ in their abilities, interests, and 
accomplishments, they share many characteristics which demand common 
elements of education. 

"The need persists for general education for all categories of 
students , Some progress has been made toward its solution. Further 
progress will continue as faculty members labor to select and organ- 
ize experiences which will contribute to more abundant personal life 
for their students and which stimulate the students to work toward a 
more stable, and more satisfactory society." 



Adul t Education 



From the established junior or community colleges, one phase of 
community service has clearly emerged- -that of adult education . There 
are several ways, of looking at this particular label . In a sense it 
could merely be the identification of the age of particular students 
engaged in any study that the community college offers . But many hold 
it to have a more special meaning than this. Because the junior col- 
lege is the only immediately available cluster of scholars, people in 
all activities of community life look to it for services usually 
rendered by scholars. Farmers may ask the chemistry instructor to 
analyze some soil or water or consult the biology teacher on ways and 
means of plant hybridization; or a citizen may have a letter in a 
foreign language that he would like the language teacher to translate. 



In these and many other ways, the college and its constituency 
will contribute to community life, and adult needs will find their 
way into the buildings and into the classrooms. One leader in adult 
education has summed up a rather universal outlook when- he agreed to 
offer any subject in his college if there is enough enrollment, an 
organized body of knowledge to be learned, and a qualified teacher 
available . One writer sees the need for far more progressive and 
larger scale adult education than is presently available and believes 
that every college should seek out and encourage adults in the com- 
munity to improve themselves and their occupational status . 

Organizing a Junior College 

Junior colleges have emerged in various forms in answer to local 
influences, and they are subj ect to the school laws of fifty differ- 
ent states. In turn, each college is responsive to its duly estab- 
lished governing board. California adopted a statewide system of 

^IMd . , pp. 61-62. 



comprehensive -type junior colleges from the beginning, which is a 
partial explanation of the pre-eminent position of that state in 
the junior college field. 

In 1958 > the. Superintendent of Public Instruction in Illinois 
authorized and provided funds for a two-year study which was to pre- 
pare a plan for establishing junior colleges in the state. This study 
was completed and the report presented to the Superintendent in i960. 

A new report was issued by the Illinois Board of Higher Education in , 
December 1963. This is part of the master plan that is being devel- 
oped for Illinois . 9 

The 72 nd General Assembly created a Board of Higher Education, 
prescribed additional university branches, and mandated a master plan 
for junior colleges in Illinois . Further, the way has been cleared 
for local districts, either singly or jointly to create junior college 
districts and to secure State support for their efforts. This is the 
path being followed in Boone and Winnebago counties. Smith, in con- 
cluding his lEA article has these words of encouragement ; 

"The genius of the junior college is its potential for flexibil- 
ity, adaptability, and variety.. Its program can be designed to meet 
the highest standards of traditional college-level work, to offer 
basic education in technology, to include a wide variety of vocational 
education, and/or to establish special courses for specific needs 
either on a continuing or short-time basis. The value and dignity of 
the community college is enhanced when its student body includes high 
school graduates representing the widest possible range of abilities 
and interests . It is a true community college when it attracts adults 
ranging from non-high school graduate to the college graduate. Those 
responsible for the administration and development of junior colleges 
should be encouraged to accept the full challenge inherent in this 
remarkable educational institution. 



Attention could be directed to one other area that would perhaps 
be helped through the establlsliment of a community college. Nationally 
the drop -Out problem is becoming acute , and some educators believe that 
the junior college can be instrumental in keeping youngsters in school 



longer. 



^State of Illinois Board of Higher Education. Two-Year Colleges . 
Springfield, December 1963. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE POPULATION OP BOONE AND WINNEBAGO COUNTIES 



There ax'e six counties In the northern tier of counties In 111 ! 
nols . From east to west, these are Lake County ^ McHenry County, 
Boone County, Winnebago County, Stephenson County, and Jo Daviess 
County . 

The present proposal for a junior college district encompasses 
both Boone and Winnebago Counties . The two counties measure approxl 
mately 36 miles from east to west and 24 miles from north to south; 
they had a combined population of 169^455 in 1950, and 230,091 in 
i960. Present px’ojectlons Indicate a 1970 population of about 
300,000 for the two counties combined. 



A Brief Description of Boone County 

Boone County was named In honor of Colonel Daniel Boone, first 
settler of Kentucky and leader In protecting the frontier against 
Indian attacks. The county was organized In l 837 at the present 
county seat of Belvldere. 

The county Is located In an area of fertile farmland, and agri- 
culture has been the major economic activity of the county throughout 
Its history. Major farm products are grain and hay, and milk for the 
Chicago market. 

In recent years there has been an Increased emphasis on Indus- 
trial activity In Boone County. The major manufacturing activities- 
are* located In the Belvldere area; anJ manufactures Include sewing 
machines, rubber products, casket hardware, evaporated milk, be 3 .uty- 
parlor equipment, screw-machine parts, polishes, canned vegetables, 
computing scales, and milk-bottle caps. Further Industrialization 
Is expected along the right-of-way of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway running east and west through Belvldere in the south-central 
part of the county. 

A major development of the past year was announcement of a ^ 

$50,000,000 Chrysler Corporation plant to be constructed southwest of 
Belvldere on the north side of the Illinois Tollway (Interstate , 
Highway 90). The plant will be In operation by 1906, manufacturing , 
Plymouth, Dodge, and Chrysler automobiles. Employment is expected to , 
reach 5,000 to 6,000 workers at peak production. 

The tremendous impact of this development can be seen by noting 
in the census reports that there were a total of 8, 242 employed 
workers in Boohe County in i960. The three largest flelds^of employ- 
ment were manufacturing (3^115 workers), agriculture (1,386 workers 
and retail trade (678 workers).! Thus, development o. this new 



^ Illinois i960 Census Final Report PC(l)-- 15 D j p. 408 . 
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Chrysler plajpit will change the Boone County employment picture drama- 
tically prior to the 1970 census. While some of the 5^000 or 6,000 
full-time workers may commute from other counties, it is clear that 
manvifacturing will be emphasized in the Boone County economy in 
future years. 

The Boone County population was 17,070 in 1950 and 20,326 in i960. 
With the development of the Chrysler plant and other plants to supply 
the Chrysler plant, a county population of 49,200 is anticipated in 
1970. The greatest share of this population growth is expected to 
occur near the Clirysler plant--speclflcally in Belvldere and Flora 
Townships, 



A Brief Description of Winnebago County 

Winnebago County was named after the Winnebago Indians who 
Inhabited the area until the Treaty of Prairie du Chlen in 1829 . The 
county was organized in 1836, at the present county seat ot Rockford 
(at that time "Midway at the ford on the Rock River"). 

Winnebago County is located in an area of fertile farmland, and 
agriculture has been a major economic activity of the county through- 
out its history. The area is strong as a dairy center — production of 
corn and hogs rates hlgh--and the area is renowned for its high 
quality small grains and vegetables. 

But, the population of Winnebago County depends heavily on the 
manufacturing and trading activities of the Rockford area, Rockford 
is now the second largest city in Illinois with more than 500 fac- 
tories making over 35O different types of products. The major indus- 
trial locations are south of downtown Rockford along the right-of- 
way of the Illinois Central Railroad and the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, Manufactures Include machine tools and dies, machinery, 
furniture, screw products and fasteners, airplane and automobile 
parts, farm Implements, chewing gum, pet foods, hardware, hosiery, 
and paint. 

The City of Rockford serves as a trading, center for an area 
embracing thirteen counties in northern Illinois and southern Wlscon- 
sln--an area with a total population of over 500^000* 

In i960, there were 82,144 employed workers in Winnebago County. 
The three largest fields of employment were manufacturing (37 , 837 
workers), retail trade (7,532 workers), and agriculture , 

workers) The Winnebago County population was 152,385 In 195^ 9-nd 
209,765 in i960. With further industrial developments, and with 
workers settling in Winnebago County to work at the new Chrysler 
plant near Belvldere, projections of the county population have been 
set at 250,800 in 1970. 



2 ' 

Ibid., p. 4l6. 
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Figure 3 




Reprinted by Rockford Homing Star and Register- 
Republic and based on figures quoted in U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce booklet » "What New Industrial 
Jobs Mean to a Community." 
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Recent Population Trends In the Two-County Area 

Table 1 shows population trends In the two -county area from 1.930 
to i960 and committee projections to 1970, Table 2 shows other popu- 
lation characteristics reported In the i960 census. 

In Boone County, the population was quite stable from 1930 to 
1950, but it showed a substantial Increase between 1950 and i960 — 
largely In Belvldere Township. The 19.I pei? cent growth between 1950 
[ and 1960 compared with a state average of 15 *7 cent and placed 
(Boone County l6th among Illinois' 102 counties In terms of rate of 
I growth. 

The 1970 projections continue the previous trends for seven of 
the nine townships In Boone County. In Belvldere Township, a 
dramatic increase In population Is expected due to the new Chrysler 
plant which will employ 5^000 or 6,000 workers. An Important Increase 
Is also expected In Flora Township In which the new Chrysler plant 
will actually be located. 

In Winnebago County, the population Increase averaged 4,500 
people per year between 3 940 and i960. Tlie 37*7 pe^? cent growth 
between 1950 and i960 con-pared with a state average of 15 •7 per cent 
and placed Winnebago County seventh among Illinois* 102 counties In 
terms of rate of growth. The major growth areas have been In Rockford, 
Harlem, and Rockton Townships. 

The 1970 projections continue the previous trends for twelve of 
the fourteen townships In Winnebago County. Harlem Township seems to 
be developing as a residential area for workers In Rockford, and it Is 
likely that this upward trend In Harlem Township will continue. The 
committee has projected a sharp Increase In Cherry Valley Township 
because of Its proximity to the new Chrysler plant In Belvldere and 
also because of Its ready access to the new Tri-3tate Tollway (Inter- 
-state Highway 90). 

The 1970 projections call for an estimated population of 300,000 
-In the two-county area. 



Important “Centers" of the Two-Coimty Area 

The Geographic Center . The geographic center of the two-county 
area Is at the west end of the Town of Harlem In east-central Winnebago 
County. Highway transportation Into Harlem from the southeast and 
northeast Is satisfactory; however, highway transportation Into Harlem 
from the northwest and southwest Involves a round-about course of 
travel. The stralght-llne distance from Harlem to each of the foiAr 
co’^ners of the two-county area Is about 20 miles; however, actual 
hignway mileage to Harlem from the northwest or southeast corhe^s Is 
about 30 miles. 

The Population Center . The population center of the two -county 
area Is In the east section of Rockford. In the i960 census, Rockford 
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Table 1 



Population 


Location and 
in Boone and 


Population 

Winnebago 


Change, 

Counties 


1930 to 1970 




Boone County: 




1930®- 


1940^ 


1950^ 


1960^ 


1970° 


Townships 
Belvidere ....... 




. 9,029 


9,097 


10,632 


13.004 


36.000 


Bonus 




916 


943 


1,106 


1,295 


1.500 


Boone 




887 


956 


1,001 


1,125 


1,300 


Caledonia. 




591 


638 


. 6l4 


681 


800 


Flora 




79^ 


740 


791 


904 


6,000 


Le Roy 




6l4 


619 


586 


646 


700 


Manchester ...... 




712 


681 


756 


,810 


900 


Poplar Grove . , . . 




784 


765 


867 


1,047 


1,100 


Spring 




751 


763 


717 


8l4 


900 


Boone Total 


• • • 


. 15,078 


15.202 


17.070 


20,326 


49. 200 


Winnebago County: 
Townships 
Burritt 




603 


569 


524 


654 


700 


Cherry Valley . . . 




. 1,198 


1,209 


1. 544 


2,228 


6,000 


Durand 




. 1,087 


1,236 


1,335 


1,450 


1,600- 


Harlem 




. 1,352 


1,838 


5,728 


l4,404 


20,000 


Harrison 




396 


432 


572 


646 


700 


Laona 




. 427 


413 


435 


479 


500 


Owen 




Q26 


679 


886 


1,429 


2,000 


Pecatonica 




. 1 , 695 


1,861 


1,975 


2,266 


2,500 


Rockford 




.102,006 


104,050 


127,970 


170,980 


198,000 


Rockton ......... 




. 3,759 


4,258 


6,ro6 


8,179 


10,000 


Roscoe 




. 1,548 


1,864 


2,368 


3, 308 


4,400 


Seward 




881 


870 


851 


1,029 , 


1,200 


Shirland 




4l4 


503 


512 


631 


700 


Winnebago 




. 1,381 


1,396 


1.579 


2,082 


2,500 


Winnebago Total . 




.117.373 


121,178 


152, 385 


209,765 


250,800 


Two-County Totals 




.132,451 


136,380 


169,455 


230 i 091 


300,000 



a ■ 

U.S. Census of Population; 1950 * Vol . I , Number of Inhabitants 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 19b2. " Page 13-1^; ~ 

page 13-26 . 

b 

U.g. Census of Population; 19^0 . General Population Character - 
istics, Illinois . Pinal Report PC(lT-- 15B . Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Offic'e^ 1901 . Page 13o; page 15^. 

c . 

Projections, including estimates for Chrysler plant near Belvl- 

dere. 
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Table 2 

Other Population Characteristics of Boone and Winnebago Counties 

as Reported In the 196O Census^ 



Ohara c t er Is tic 



Boone 

County 



Per Cent of l 4-17 
Age Group in School 

Median School Years 
Completed, Adults 
Age 25 and Over . . . 

Median Annual Income 



Winnebago 

County 



Illinois 

Statewide 



19.3 

25.5 

55.2 


2.9 

13.5 

83.6 


5.0 

13.7 

80.7 


2.7 


5.5 


6.8 


74.2 


63.4 


71.6 


85 a 


85.6 




10.1 


10.7 


10,5 


$5821 


$6702 


$6566 



U.s. Census of Population: i960. Gen eral Social and Economic 
Characteristics, lillnols . Final 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 19 ^^* Pages 241 , 242 , 243 > 244 . 
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City had a population of 126,706 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the two -county area). Other population centers are Loves 
Park (population 9,086; adjacent to northeast Rockford), Belvldere 
(population 11,223; fourteen miles east of Rockford), and South 
Beloit (population 3^781; nineteen miles north of Rockford). 

The Transportation Centers . There Is no passenger-train serv- 
ice between communities in Winnebago and Boone Counties , The Illi- 
nois Central Railroad runs passenger trains that stop in Rockford, 
but these trains make no other stops in the two counties. 

The Greyhound Bus Line has one bus in the morning fro m_ Belvl- 
dere to Rockford and one bus in the morning from Beloit Rockford. 
Both buses arrive In downtown Rockford at about S There is _ 

no morning bus service Into Rockford from the west. In general, it 
would not seem reasonable to plan the junior college location around 
the inter-city bus service presently available. 



•phe foregoing facts make It clear that the location of the 
lunlor college will have to be planned around transportation by ^ , 
private automobile and/or city bus service. This situation led the 
committee to suggest two optimal locations. One would be Rockford ^ 
College (downtown campus); the second would be a site 
Rockford and Belvldere, near the intersection of Interstate Highway Q 
and U.S. 20. The former location might 
more populous location and because of the availability of Rockford 
City bus service In all directions from downtown Rockford. The l^^" 
ter location might be preferred because of its more ready access to 
the towns of Belvldere and South Beloit. 



The Projected College-Age Population 
of the Two -Count;/- Area 

The "baby boom" of the post World War II era Is readily evident 
in Boone and Winnebago Counties. Table 3 shows that 
were 3,358 youngsters in the 14-15 age bracket and 5,73t> youngster^ 

In the 0-1 age bracket. This table shows the population by age from 
ages 0 to 15 as recorded in the i960 census, and it also shows the 
year In which each age group would reach the college age of 1(- . 

The college-age population figures shown in Table 3 are probably 
quite conservative . While there will be some deaths and emigrations 
within these age groups, there will very likely 
immigrations into the two-county area. 

not make any allowance for children of families who will move into tne 
a?L ?rwork !n the new Chrysler plant near Belvldere; ^fher, thg^ 
simply show the numbers of children who were already here at the time 

of the i960 census. 

A good estimate would be that, by 1975 ^ there will be at least 
6,200 yW people reaching college age 

to estimate how many of these young people will ac^.^a.±iy attend 
local junior college. 



COMBINED TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES OF 
BOONE -WINNEBAGO COUNTIES. ILLINOIS 
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: Table 3 

Boone -Winnebago Popula.tion by Age Groups, witb Projections 
of College-Age Groups Year -by -Year to 1977 



Population by 
Age Group, 

1960^ 


Boone 
Coxinty ^ 


Winnebago 

County 


2 -County 
Total.: 


Would Reach 
College Age 
in. . 


14-15 


326 


3,032 


3,30 : 


: C ... 1963 


13-^14.: ^ 


435 


3,891. 


: : .4, 326 ; „ 


... 1964 


12-13 


435 


4,181 


4,616 


. . . 1965 


11-12 


409 


4,002 


4,411 


. . . 1966 


10-11 


399 


4,376 


4,775 


. . . 1967 


9-10 


422 


4,325 




■ V i . . . :196a 


8-9 


424 


' 4,713 


5,i37 ^';4' 


:■ 1969:: : 


7-8 


433 


4,809 


5,242 


... 1970 


6-7 


452 


: 4,874 


:? :5,326 - 


... 1971 


5-6 


456 


4,986 


5,442 


... 1972 


4-5 


479 


5,070 


. . . 5 , 09 : 


... 1973 


3-4 


48l 


5,172 


: r 5, 653 V 


... 1974 


^ ,2-3;^ 


453 


5,374 


5,827 


... 1975 


1-2 


481 


5,384 


5,829 


... 1976 


0-1 


454 


5,282 


5,736 


... 1977 



U . S . Census of Population : i960 . Genera l Population Charac - 
t eristics, Illinois . Final Report PC (l)—l3B . Wasbington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office^ 19t»l . Page 175 1 page 201. 

The figures in the 2-county total column are probably minimal, 
since they make no allowance for newfamiliesmpyingintothe2- 
county area during this period. 
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A Formula for Estimating Junior College Enrollments 

A highly useful rule-of-thumb for estimating Junior college en- 
rollments in Illinois communities was previously reported in connec- 
tion with a junior college survey in Iroqu'^ls County, Illinois. In 
this study, the investigators sought to develop a formula for esti- 
mating Junior college enrollments from high school enrollments in the 
same geographic area. The study concluded that Junior college enroll- 
ments could best be estimated by multiplying high school enrollments 
by l 6.4 per cent. This was an average figure, with local variations 
; on either side, but it appeared to be as stable and useful an esti- 
mate as could be found . 3 

The l6 .4 per cent formula was developed through studies of 
^eleven communities in Illinois during the middle 1950 ' s. Before 
applying the l 6.4 per cent formula in Boone and Winnebago Counties, 
however, it seemed desirable to check more recent data in these same 
f eleven communities as a test of the consistent usefulness of this 
formula.^ T^ most recent data available at the time of this writing 
are for the school year 196I-62, and data for that single school year 
were studied tc obtain a direct percentage formula for 196I-62. The 
results, shorn in Table 4 , indicate a percentage formula of lo. 3 --a 
figure almost perfectly identical to the 16 . 4 figure obtained in the 

middle 1950' s. 



Present and Projected High School Enroll - 
ments in Boone and Wlni^ago Counties' 

Actual and expected enrollments in the public high schools of 
Boone and Winnebago Counties from i960 to 1975 are shown in Table 5 * 
The actual enrollments through 1963 and the projected enrollments 
through 1968 were supplied by the county superintendents. The pro- 
jected enrollments from 1969 through 1975 were developed by the Popu- 
lation Committee responsible for this report. 

^ ^ the data in Table 5 apply to enrollments 

in public high schools only. There are several hundred additional 
high school students attending parochial schools in the two-county 
area. However, the projected data in Table 5 were developed only for 
‘public high schools in or de^? to make these data directly comparable 
to the public high school data reported for other communities in 
Table 4 . 

The data in Table 5 show a total enrollment in public high . 

schools growing from approximately 11,000 in i960 to 15^000 in 1965 ^ 
18,000 in 1970 ^ a-nd 20,000 in 1975 * 



3 • 

Citizens* Advisory Committee and the Inter-University Bureau 

Iroquois County Citiz ens* Survey of Community College Possibilities ; 

A Study of the Iroquois County, Ill inois, School Districts , April, 

19bl, p. 109. ^ 
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Table 4 

Full-Time High School Students and Full-Time Junior College 
Students In Eleven Illinois Communities, 1961-62 





High School 


Junior College 


Junior College 


Community 


Enrollment 9- 


Enrollmentb 


Percentage^ 


Belleville 


. 2, 939 


571 


19.4 


Centralla 


1, 324 


333 


25.2 


Banvllle ............ 


. 1,509 


236 


15.6 


Elgin 


3,386 


320 


9.5 


Joliet 


. 3, 728 


1,257 


33.7 


LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby . 


1,581 


382 


24.2 


Lyons 


3,724 


405 


10.6 


Moline 


. 3,915 


538 


13.7 


Morton 


6,178 


887 


14.4 


Mount Vernon 


. 1,575 


217 


13.8 


Thornton . . . . 


. 5,759 


659 


11.4 


GI?o^3f!L^ ••••• 9 **»****** 


. 35,618 


5,805 


• i6.3 


a 

Directory, Illinois Schools, 


1961-1962. Circular Series A., 



b 

1963 Junior College Directors^. Washington: American Associa- 

tion of Junior CollegesJ 19^3. 

Computed by dividing junior college enrollment by high s chop 1 
enrollment. 
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Table 5 

Enrollments in Public High Schools in the 
Two-County Area, 1960-1975 



School 

Year 


Boone 

County 


Winnebago 

County 


Two -County 
Total 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


........ . . 911^ 

1 . COOS' 


10,0323- 

11,0823 


10,943^ 

...... 12, 091? 


. . . 1 . 104^- 


. 11,905^ 




.......... 1,170^ 


.... 12, 7783 


.......... 13 , 948 ®- 


1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 


. . . . . . . c . . 1, ^00 

1, 300° 

.......... 1,400 

.......... 1^500 

. 1 . 600 


13,400 

13,900 

.......... i 4 , 4 oo 

14,900 

15,400 


. . . ....... l4,600 

15,200 

15,800 

i6,4oo 

17,000 


1 . 700 


15,800 


17,500 


. . 1 . 800 


... 16,200 


.... . . .... 18,000 


1,Q00 


16,500 


i 8,4 og 


. . . 2,000 

... ....... 2,100 

2,200 

2 . ”^00 


.......... 16,800 

.......... 173 100 

...... 17,400 

17,700 


..... 18,800 

19,200 

19,600 

.......... 20,000 









8l ' ' ■ ■ 

Figures from 196O-61 through 1963~64 are actual^ figures after 

1963-64 are projected. 

Figures for Boone County beginning 1965-66 Include estimates 
for children of new workers in the Chrysler plant. 
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Pro.lected Enrollments of Pull Time Students 
in the Proposed Junior College 

When the l6,4 per cent formula described earlier Is applied to 
the expected high school (enrollments through 1975^ the results are as 
shown In Table 6. Table 6 also shows conservative estimates (from 
a 10 per cent projection formula) and liberal estimates (from a 20 
per cent projection formula). 

Any of the figures shown In Table 6 might. In fact, prove to be 
the case In Boone and Winnebago Counties. It can be noted In Table 4, 
for example, that the 10 per cent formula actually applied In such 
communities as Elgin and Lyons (LaGrange) and that the 20 per cent 
formula was actually exceeded In such communities as Centralla, Joliet 
and LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby . 



There are too many unknowns present to attempt further to esti- 
mate actual full-time enrollments In the proposed junior college. 

In the first place, a good deal depends on the drop-out rates in the 
high schools of the two counties. If drop-outs increase, there will 
be fewer high school graduates to enter the junior college; If drop- 
outs decrease, there will be more graduates who might be Interested 
In the junior college program. 

The location of the junior college would also have a considerable 
effect on the number of students who might want to attend. The 
quality of the college's Instructional program--both real and by 
reputatlon--could affect the number of students who would attend. 

Such factors as parking space, laboratory facilities, and extracurri- 
cular attractions will also affect the decisions of Individual 
students. 



Summary 

Despite the many unknowns encountered In the population study, 
certain conclusions can be reached from the data reported In this 
chapter: 



1. The proposed junior college would serve a large population 
area. The actual two-county population of 230,000 in i960 and the 
proj^etcted population of 300,000 In 1970 make this the largest popula- 
tion area In the State of Illinois that does not have ready access to 
a community-supported or state-supported Institution of higher educa- 
tion. There would appear to be no population area In the State of 
Illinois in which there Is a greater need for development of a junior 
college program. 

2. Estimates show that, by 1970, some 6,200 young people will 
reach college age each year In Boone and Winnebago Counties. 

3. If a junior college program Is developed In this area, an 
enrollment between 1,800 and 3^600 full-time students Is predicted by 
1970, and an enrollment between 2,000 and 4,000 full-time students Is 
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Table 6 
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Projected Enrollments of Full-Time Students in 
Boone -Winnebago Junior College 



School 

Year 


High School 
Enrollments 
(Table 5) 


Conservative 
Estimate 
(105^ formula) 


Best Liberal 

Estimate Estimate 

(16.4^ formula) (20^ formula) 


1965-66 


15,200 


1,520 


2,493 


3, 040 


1966-67 


15,800 


1,580 


2, 591 


3, 160 


1967-68 


16, 400 


1,640 


2,690 


3,280 


1968-69 


17, 000 


1,700 


2,788 


3, 400 


1969-70 


17, 900 


1,750 


2,870 


3,500 


1970-71 


18,000 


1,800 


2,952 


3, 600 


1971-72 


18,400 


1,840 


3, 018 


3,680 


1972-73 


18,800 


1,880 


3,083 


3,760 


1973-74 


19,200 


1,920 


3,149 


3,840 


1974-75 


19,600 


1,960 


3, 214 


3,920 


1975-76 


20, 000 


2,000 


3, 280 


4, 000 



expected by 1975 • These estimates are based on substantial and 
repeated evidence from other junior-college areas in the State of 
Illinois . 

4. If a junior college program is developed in this area, it 
should be built to accommodate 2,000 full-time students with allow- 
ance for expansion to 4,000 full-time students. 



CHAPTER III 

A STUDY OP CITIZENS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD 
A TWO-COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In the winter of 1963-64, an extensive series of interviews were 
planned to sample citizens ’ attitudes toward a Junior college in the 
two -county area. The purposes of the interviews were to determine 

(a ) citizen interest in the possibility of a Junior college, and 

(b) citizen willingness to provide partial support for such a college 
through local taxes. 

The De sign of the Sample 

To meet these purposes, it was necessary to interview e sample 
of adult citizens that would be highly representative of all adult 
citizens in the two -county area. Two facts led to the conclusion 
that the core of a represent^ative sample could be -drawn by a syste- 
matic sampling of residences listed in the four telephone books cover- 
ing the four telephone areas of the two counties . The first fact was 
that there are very few "boarders" in the two -county area as compared 
with "households" or "family residences." In the i960 Census Report, 
99 per cent of the residents of Boone County were listed as living in 
"households" (20,175 householders vs. 151 non-householders ) , and 99 
per cent of the residents of Winnebago County were listed as living 
in "households" (207,613 householders vs. 2, 152 non-householders ) . 1 
The second fact was that some 83 to 87 par cent of households in the 
two -county area are telephone subscribers --an estimate provided by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company in December 1963. 

These facts made it clear that telephone books, providing 
detailed and randomized listing of about 85 per cent of households 
in the two -county area, would provide the best available . source for 
drawing a representative sample of adult citizens. Accordingly, a 
systematic sampling of the residences listed in the telephone books 
was planned. (In the actual plan, the first residence and the last 
residence in each column of each phone book were selected for inter- 
view. ) 

basis of this 



A total of 766 interviews were conducted on the 
sampling plan from the area telephone books . Beyond x^nis oasic 
sampling project, plans were made to interview an additional 113 
adult citizens who were not telephone subscribers. These interviews 
were conducted in both counties in areas where telephone coverage 

limited — notably in multiple-dwelling housing units in low- in''''”’ 
s, in trailer camps, and in residential hotels Including the 



was limited — notaoiy in muiX/ipie-awej-ixng noubiiie^ uxij.o& j.ii 

areas, in trailer camps, and in residential hotels Including the YMCA 

lu. S .. Census Bureau, General Population Characterist ics , Illinois. 
Pinal Report PC(l)--15B. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1961. pp. 202, 209. 
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and YWCA. The actual numbers of interviews were therefore as follows: 

Nvimber Per Cent 

From telephone -book sampling plan 766 87 

Prom no-telephone residences 113 13 

Totals 879 100 

All interviews were conducted through use of a structured ques- 
tionnaire. About 750 of the interviews were conducted at the home of 
the respondent, while some 125 were conducted over the telephone 
I because of previous difficulties in finding the respondent at home. 
All interviews were completed during the six-week period from Decem- 
ber 20, 1963 through January 31^ 1964. 

After all interviews had been completed, the questionnaires were 
! turned over to an independent data-processlng organlzation--Data Pro- 
I cessing Consultants of Chicago. The questionnaire responses were 
[punched into IBM cards, key-verified, and then transferred to mag - 
[ netlc tapes for analysis on a computer program. 



Limitations of this Study 

There are three limitations of this study that should be noted 
explicitly. First is the fact that this study involved about a 2 per 
cent sampling of households, and that there can occur sampling errors 
based on a small sample. The Standard Error of a Percentage for the 
entire group of 879 would be about 1.7 percentage points. This Stand 
ard Error increases to about 5 percentage points in studies of sub- 
groups involving only 100 respondents. Second, there were some 120 
householders who refused to grant an interview. If, as is likely, 
many of these people would be opposed to the Junior college idea, .the 
statistics in this chapter would err consistently in the direction of 
optimistic reports. Third, as Indicated above, the study was con- 
ducted during the winter of 1963-64— at a time when many citizens had 
not heard about the Junior college study. The views of many of these 
people may change in either direction as the Junior college issue 
becomes more widely discussed . 

The following reports must be considered with these three llmita 
tions in mind. 

General Findings of the Study 

T^ critical questions were asked in each interview. The first, 
with its tabulation of response, was as follows: 

If a new Junior college cost between $15 and $25 per year in 
taxes for a family with a $20,000 home, do you think you ^ 

would be willing to /ote for such a college here in Winnebago/ 
Boone County? 
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N umber Per Cent 

41 4.7 

97 11.0 

234 26.6 

425 48.4 

82 9.3 

Totals........... 879 

Thus, In this study, some 58 P®^ cent of respondents Indicated 
a willingness to support development of a junior college program. 

On the optimistic side. If one assumes that the- ” don't know re- 
spondents would divide proportionately with those who are decided, 
there would be 78 per cent favorable. On the pessimistic side. If 
one assumes that all of the "don't know" respondents would vote 
"No," and that all 120 householders who refused Interviews would 
vote "No," there would be only 51 per cent favorable. 

In either case, however, this does not mean that a referendum 
would turn out favorably. For the second critical questlon--more 
penetrating in nature--ylelded these findings: 

Finally, what about other people In this area? Do you 

think they would be willing to vote for such a college? 

Number Pe r Cent 

3.3 

9.3 

58.2 
27.8 

1.4 



Totals 858 100.0 

This second question permits each respondent to answer as ^he 
thinks other people feel or as he himself may actually feel. ^1^ 
most studies of this type there are Important differences In the 
answers to these two questions, and the present study was no excep- 
tion. While the hard core of opposition responses remained almost 
the same (15.7 per cent on the first question and 12.6 per cent on 
the second question), the supportive responses dropped from 57.7 
per cent on the first question to 29.2 per cent on the second ques- 
tion. When the question was posed on an Impersonal basis, more 
than 50 per cent of those Interviewed answered, "I don't know. 

It appears from these data that there Is a hard core of support 
for the junior college representing about 30 per cent of the citi- 
zens of the two counties and a hard core of opposition representing 
about 15 per cent. The remaining 55 cent of citizens are _elther 
luke-warm or uncommitted; and this group will ultimately decide the 
fate of the junior college proposal. 



A No, very unwilling. ........ . 

B No, unwilling 

C I don ' t know 

D Yes, willing. ................ 

E Yes, very willing 



28 

80 

499 

239 

12 



A No, very unwilling 

B No, unwilling 

C I don ' t know 

D Yes, wl 1 ling ................. 

E Yes, very willing. ........... 
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Specific Findings of the Study 



Table 7 summarizes several Important characteristics of the Inter- 
view group, and It also Identifies major sources of support for a 
junior college program In the two -county area, 

A— Total Sample: Of 879 citizens Interviewed, 507 (or_ 58 ^per 

cent ) Indicated some degree of support for the Junior college Idea 
as measured by the first critical question. 

B— County; Elghty-slx Interviews were conducted In^Boone County, 
and 795 were conducted In Winnebago Coiuity. The level of support was 
about the same In both counties . 

C— Sex; Most of, the interviews were conducted during daytime 
hours, an~thus there were more women than men actually interviewed. 
However, there were no differences between the sexes in terms oi sup- 
port for the junior college idea. 

D— Telephone Subscription; As mentioned earlier in this chapt^ 
766 interviews were arax^m from area telephone books, and ^^3 were con- 
ducted in non-telephone residences. There was a significantly hlghe 
ievel or support In non-telephone residenoes -72 per cent favorable as 
against 56 per cent favorable in telephone residences. 

E— Time Lived In Boone -Winnebago County ; Those who have lived in 
the two— county area less than one year indicated much more suppor 
(78 per cent) than those who have lived in the two -coionty area _10 ye rs 
or longer (54 per cent). It may be that new residents^ see needs more 
cLarlfor that older residents have different priorities for problems 
requiring solution. 

P— Property Ownership; In this sample, 7^ per cent were proprty 
owners and & per cent not own property. There were no Important 
differences between these two groups in level of support for the junior 
college idea. 

G Future Residence; In this sample, 8l per cent indicated an 

Intention to remain in The two -county area— a figure that shows 
able population stability. As expected, those who 

in the area showed a slightly stronger level of support than those who 
are undecided about their future locations. 

H--Voter Registration; In this sample^ 8Q . 5 regls- 

tered to vote ana 19.5 Per cent were not. The level of support was 
about the same in both groups. 



I— Age ; Age 
age groups 60-plus 
retirement Incomes . 
college age. 



21-59 consistently showed more support than 
Those in the higher age groups may be living on 
Also, most of their children are probably past 
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Table 7 

Characteristics of the Citizens' Sampler, and Specific 
Sources of Support for a Junior College Program 



Characteristic of this Sample 


Total 

Number 


Support 

Number 


Support 
Per Cent 


A- -Total Sample: 


879 


507 


58 : 


B— County: 

Boone County 


86 


47 


55 


Winnebago County 


793 


460 


58 


.C— Sex: 


Male 


287 


165 


57 


Female 


586 


337 


58 


D- -Telephone Subscription: 
Telephone 


766 


426 


56 


No Telephone 


113 


81 


" 72 ' ■■■; 


E — ^Time Lived in Boone/Wlnnebago 
County: 


Less than 1 Year 


46 


36 


78 

60 


From 1 to 4 Years 


68 


4o 


From 5 to 9 Years 


103 


; 72 


68 


From 10 to 19 Years 


160 


85 


- 52 


20 or more Years 


499 


272 


58 


F — Property Ownership: 

Own Property in Boone/Wlnnebago 
County 


646 


369 


57 


Do not Own Property in Boone/ 
Winnebago County 


230 


138 


60 


G--Future Residence: 

Plan to Stay in Boone/Winnebago 708 


420 


59 


Do not Plan to Stay 


45 


25 


56 


Don’t Know 


124 


61 


■ 49 


H- -Vo ter Registration: 


Registered to Vote 


706 


403 


57 


Not Registered to Vote 


171 


103 


60 


I — Age: 


21 to 29 


112 


68 


: 59 


30 to 39 


201 


123 


62 


40 to 49 


211 


128 


61 


50 to 59 


132 


88 


66 


60 to 69 


76 


35 


44 


70 or more 


37 


12 


32 
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Table 7— Continued 



r 



Clharacterlstio of this Sample 



Total 

Number 






-Occupation; 

Unemployed 

Professional 

Tr^adesman 

Parmer 

Manufacturing 
Re t ai 1 Mer chant 
Retired 
Pensioner 



(other Occupations ) 



K- 



-Membership in Male Organizations 
Servic e Organizations 
Fraternal Organizations 
Veterans Organizations 
Business Organizations 
Labor Organizations 
Farm 



(Other Organizations) 

L — Female Employment : 

Female Is Employed 
Female Is not Employed 



M— Male Education; 

Elementary School 
High School Only 
Business/Technical College 
Pour -Year College 
Graduate School 

N- -Female Education; 

Elementary School Only 
High School Only 
Business/Technical College 
Four -Year College 
Graduate School 

0— Children in College Now; 

Have no Children 
No Children in College , 

Right Now 

One Child in College Right Now 
Two or More in College 
Right Now 



l6 

107 

107 

46 

269 

48 

83 

20 

168 



94 

174 

79 

138 

50 

59 



259 

585 



152 

399 

58 

133 

35 



117 

531 

70 

112 

11 



138 

641 

41 

10 



Support 

Number 



12 

80 

65 

26 

148 

48 

36 

5 

101 



69 

108 

58 

71 

25 

40 



153 

341 



75 

233 

40 

87 

29 



44 

312 

42 

87 

8 



63 

366 

31 

8 



Support 
Per Cent 



75 

74 

59 
57 
55 

54 

43 

25 

60 



73 

62 

62 

61 

51 

50 

68 



58 



58 

69 

65 

83 



38 

59 

60 
78 
73 

46 

57 

76 

80 
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Table 7— Continued 



Characteristic of this Sample 



Total 

Number 



Support 

Number 



P- 



-Number of Children Living at Home: 

1 Child 

2 Children 

3 Children 

4 Children 

5 Children 

6 or more Children 

Q — Hopes for Children’s Education: 

High School Education 
Trade School Education 
Junior College 
4-Year College 

R— Hopes for Children's College: 

Have no Children 
Prefer my Children not Go to 
College 

Prefer They Go to Junior College 
Prefer They Go to Business College 
Prefer They Go to 4-year College 
(No Preference) 

S— Personal Interest in Taking Course: 
Would Like to Take Courses 
Would not Like to Take Courses 

T Courses the Adults Would Like to Take 

Make up High School DeficlenclefS 
Take General Adult Education 
Courses 

Learn Technical Skills 
Improve Technical Skills 
Improve Cultural Skills 
Take First Two Years of College 



135 

1?7 

129 

86 

26 

24 



102 

80 

56 

493 



138 

5 

287 

107 

203 

99 



352 

476 



27 



28 

95 

88 

22 



83 

112 

87 

48 

X7 

20 



47 

51 

42 

319 



63 

0 

204 

63 

123 

4l 



206 



21 

92 

27 

70 

69 

19 



Support 
Per Cent 



61 

p 

i 

65 

83 



46 

64 

P 

65 



0 

71 

59 

61 

41 



78 

43 



78 

76 

96 

78 

86 



O’— Occupation: In this san®le, l6 respondents (Sjper cent^of^^ 

the total ) were ' une mployed, and the unemployed group indicated aslg- 
aiflcantly high level of support for the Junior college. _Profes 
tional groups also indicated a significantly high 
Chose who are retired and those who are living ou Pensions Indloa 
the least support. {This last finding is consistent with the findings 

Dn age in Section I.) 

K— Membership i n Male Org anizations: Men are member s^^ 

service organizsations indicated a significantly high 
for the junior college idea. Within each male organization^ 

50 per cent of the membership indicated support, 

L— .Female Employment: In this sample, 31 per 

employed in work outside the home, and 69 pe^? cent ^ 

There were no differences between these two groups in level 
for the junior college idea, 

M— Male Education: In general, support varied directly ^ 

amount of education oF the male citizens. Significantly 

was Indicated by those who had attended a ^^avS- 

cent favorable), a business 

able), or a graduate school (83 pe^? cent favorable;, 

N--Pemale Education: As in the case of the max e study (Section M) 

support varied directiy”wlth the amount of ° x ^^® J®^i 

citizens. The greatest support (78 per cent favorable) was noted amo g 

women who had attended a four-year college. 

0— Children in Col lege Now : In this sample, 83 per 

adult citizens have children;~hile 17 pe^? cent do not. Of those who 

have no children, only 46 P®^ cent indicated support fo^ rieht^ow 57 
college idea. Of those who have children not ^\oollege right no7, pf 

per cint indicated support . Of those who Le 

right now, some 77 per cent indicated support for the Junior college 

■'idea. ■ 

P — Number of Children Living at Home : Those with ohll^en lining 

at home consistently showed good support for the °°^^®f® 

■Riere were no major trends in attitude related to ^^e number of ohll 
dren, except that those with six or more children at home indicated a 
very high (83 PS3? cent) level of support , 

Education : Among those ^ Who _ aspire 

to a high school education ror meir children, 

cated support for the junior college idea. Among those , 

some advanced education for their children, some 66 per cent Indi cat 

support, 

R— Hopes for Children’s College : Of those who J^?P®„their^chl 

dren will go to college, 20 Y would prefer a junior college, -03 would 
prefer a 4 -year college, and 107 would prefer a business college, 
thoss'^who would prefer a Junior 

per cent indicated support for a junior college in the Boone winneo g 



irea. 
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S — Hopes for Children's College Program! Of those who hope 
their children will go to college, 25h woulci prefer a 4 -year profes- 
sional coiATse, 157 would prefer a liberal arts course, and 107 would 
prefer a pre-professional course# All three groups of parents indi- 
cated consistent support (at about the 67 per cent level) for the 
junior college idea. 

T — Personal Interest in Taking Courses ; In this sample, 42.5 
per cent Indicated that they themselves would like to take courses 
at a local junior college, and 57 • 5 cent indicated that they 
would not. There was a 78 per cent level of support in the former 
group, contrasted with a 43 per cent level of support in the latter 
group. 

U-.-Courses the Adults Would Like to Take : Among those who 

would like to take courses, the greatest demand was for general adult 
education cotirses (121 requests), advanced technical training (95 3:*®“ 
quests), and cultural -enrichment courses (88 requests). All groups 
Indicating requests showed a \rery high level of support for the junior 
college idea. Exceptionally high levels of support were indicated by 
those who would like to learn technical skills (96 per cent support ) 
and by those who would like to take the first two years of college 
(86 per cent support), although in absolute terms there were not many 
respondents expressing these two Interests. 



Summa.ry 

Six major conclusions can be drawn from the citizens survey re- 
ported in this chapter: 

1. There is a hard core of support for the junior college repre- 
senting about 30 per cent of the adult citizens in the two counties, 
and a hard core of opposition representing about 15 per cent. The re- 
maining 55 per cent of citizens are either luke-warm or uncommitted; 
and this group will ultimately decide the fate of the junior college 
proposal , 

2. An equivalent level of support was foimd in both Boone and 
Winnebago Counties . 

3. There was significantly higher support among people who have 
no telephone; among those who are nevr in the two -county a,rea; among 
those who intend to stay in the two-county area; among those who are 
members of service organizations; and among those who have six or 
more children. On the other hand, this study revealed no significant 
relations between support and such other factors as sex, property 
ownership, v‘oter registration, or female employment. 

4. Major sources of support were found in these groups: 

• — Those in the age group 21-59* 

— Those who themselves had formal education beyond high 
■ school. 

--Those who have children, and especially those who ha/e 
children in college right now. 
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--Those who aspire to some college training for their 

children. , - ^ 

—Those who are unemployed and who would like technical 

training. , ^ ^ n 

-.-Those who would like to take advanced technical train,ing 



for themselves. 

--©lose who would like to take general education courses 
and/or cultural -enrichment courses for themselves . 



5. Relatively poor support was found in these groups: 



—Those in the age group 60 and above. 

Those who themselves had no formal education beyond 

high school. 

—Those who do not have children. 

Those who aspire only to a high school education for 

their children. 

—Those who are not Interested in taking college courses 
themselves. 















CHAPTER IV 

BOONE AND V/INNEBAGO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

AND GRADUATES 

The present educational status of high school students and gradu- 
ates--thelr attitudes toward education and their future educatlpnal 
plans--a-ro of primary ooncern to those attempting to create a curricu- 
lum design for an area community college. In an attempt to as 
these factors as they exist in the Boone -Winnebago area, questipn-^^^ 
naires were sent to a sampling of juniors 
enrolled in the high schools of the area and a sampling of 
viduals who graduated from area high schools during the 
1962 and 1963. This chapter reports the findings of that investiga- 
tion., .■ . 



The schools 



A Study of Hi gh School Students in 
Boone and Winnebago Counties 

A twelve-item questionnaire was distributed among the- junior 
senior students enrolled in the high schools located in Boone 
Winnebago Counties (eleven public and one parochial), 
involved returned 2,673 usable questionnaires, of ^whlch^^ 

turned by students in the high schools loGated outside o^f^Rockf^^ 
and 1, 648 from Rockford high . schools , As Indicated in Table 
per cent of those students (Bl ,6 per cent non-Rockford and 73 • 6 
cent Rockford) have lived in the Boone -pnnebago area for 
longer* Eighteen per cent of the students had resided in^ t^^^^ 
to ten years . The remainder ( 23 .3 cent ) have lived , 

for five years or less. Slightly less than one-fourth ,of t^^st^^^ 
surveyed have lived in the area five years or less, indicating^ 
increasing potential for community college enrk)ll#ht - 



Table 8 



Length of Tima 

in Their 



School Juniors 
Present High School 



and Senior s Have Lived 





Non- 


Rockford 


Roc 


kford 


'r';' To 


tP ’ 


Time 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Less than 1 year 
1-2 years . 

3-5 years 
6-10 years 
Over 10 years 
Total 


37 
36 
• 116 
166 
670 


3.6 

■V..' 3.5 

11.3 

16.2 

65.4 


; 133 
225 
305 

863 


. 3.8 
8.9 

14.2 

19.2 
54.4 


98 ■' 

. 169 

341 

471 

1333 _ 


.6.5^ 

' 13 v:l 

18.0 
58.7 


1025 




IW" 




2612 





37 



o 

-ERIC. 






In all high school districts, the student enrollment was found to 
be predominantly In the college preparatory curricular sequences of the 
schools. Data presented In Tables 9 stnd 10 Indicate present enrollment 
and Intentions of seniors. 



Table 9 



Enrollment of JiAnlors and Seniors According to Curricular Areas 



Area 


Non-l@ckford 
Number Per Cent 


Rockford 
Number Per Cent 


Total 

Nvunber Per Gent 


Commercial or 

Secretarial 

College Preparatory 

Shop/Technical 

General 

Agriculture 

Total 


182 17-9 
382 37.6 
81 8.0 
333 32.8 
37 3.7 


335 20.5 
806 49.4 
205 12.6 
278 17.0 

8 .5 


517 19-5 
1188 44.9 
286 10.8 
611 23.1 

43 1.7 


1015 


1632 


2647 



Table 10 

Present Intentions of High School Juniors and Seniors 

Relative to College Attendance 



Plan to 

Attend College 


Non-Rockford 
Number Per Cent 


Rockford 
Number Per Cent 


Total 

Number Per Cent 


Yes 


414 


40.6 


800 


49.8 


1214 


46.2 


No 


230 


26.5 


350 


21.8 


620 


23.6 


Probably 
will attend 


108 


10 6 


149 


9.3 


257 


9.8 


Probably 
will not attend 


118 


11.6 


156 


9.7 


274 


10.4 


Do not know 


110 


10.8 


150 


9.3 


260 


9 .9 _ 


Total 


1020 


1605 


2625 



Table 11 makes a further analysis of the present intentions of the 
high school students through a study of their stated plans for the year 
Immediately following their high school graduation. 

Approximately 55 per cent stated that during the year Immediately 
following their graduation from high school they plan to attend either 
a college (1,048 students), a business college (230 students), a 



Table XI 

Plans of Juniors and Seniors for the Year following 
their High School Graduation 



Non“Rockford 



Rockford 



Total 



Plan 



Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 



Seek Employment 
Housewife 
Military Service 
Work for Parent 
College 

Business College 
Trade/Te clinical School 
Nursing School 
Don * t Know 
Other 

Total : 



225 

96 

98 

26 

372 

108 

110 

46 

61 

16 



21.5 

8.1 

8.2 

2.2 

31.3 

9.1 

9.3 

3.9 

5.1 

1.3 






429 

111 

100 

122 

676 

122 

152 

87 

35 

0 

183^ 



23.4 
6 . 1 

5.5 

6.7 

36.9 

6.7 

8.3 

4.7 

1.9 

0 



684 

207 

198 

148 

1048 

230 

262 

96 

16 



3022 



22.6 

6.8 

6.6 
4.9 

34.7 

1.6 

8.7 

4.4 

3.2 



vooational/teohnloal school (262 students), or a_nursihg school (l33^^ ^ ^ 
students).^ These survey results tend to Indicate a strong oommlty 
college curricular potential. * higher percentage of the 

Rockford high school students Intend to go to college than do •'hose 
in high schools outside of Rockford. Non-Rookford_hlgh. school stu- 
dents® show a broader Interest In business or 
schools . A small percentage of the students 

have no definite plans for the year immediately following their gradu 
ation. 

Table 12 lists, according to frequency, the °°°up^lonal areas 
for which the students desire to prepare themselves, ^etabl- Indi- 
cates that. If a community college Is established in the ^one- _ 
Winnebago area, strong vooational/teohnloal, business, and " 

pational programs should be instituted along with a college parallel 
oroKrajn In other words, if the community college is to meet 

quately the educational needs and desires ^ 

students of the community, it must be a comprehensive community col 

lege. 

Table 12 also indicates that the primary demand would probably 
be in the college parallel curricular area 

demand for courses in the area of business _ education. The s^^ey__ 
shows that, in the area of business 

medical, and legal), general business, _ sales, accounting. ^ 
business course sequences would probably ^® p®. 

related to the vocatlonal/technical areas of 

Industrial technology (including tool and i^pinoioev (medicli 

electronics, automotive technology, ^d 

and dental) show curricular potential. The table also i 

39- 



Table 12 



Rank Order of Desired Occupational Areas Expressed by Juniors 
and Seniors in High Schools of Boone and Winnebago Counties 



Occupational Area 



Non-^Rockford Rockford 
Student ~ Students 



Total 



Number Per Cent 



Teaching 

Secretary (legal, medical, general) 92 
Housewife 

Engineer 51 

Beautician 72 

Nursing 50 

Business, general 30 

Industrial technical and/or machinist 21 
Agriculture 5° 

Art/Decoratlng 1^ 

Construction 12 

Medicine 1^ 

Armed Forces 23 

Drafting 9 

Sales 7 

Electrical technology IB 

Automotive technology 33 

Accounting 
Social work 
Lawyer 

Medical or laboratory technician 
Airline stewardess 
Performing arts 
Factory labor 
Science 
Conservation 
Journalism/writing 
Ministry 
Data processing 
Psychology 
Architect 
Tool and die 
Dental technician 
Aviation 
Law enforcement 
Civil/foreign service 
Technician, general 
Dentist 
Pharmacy 
Trucker 

Professional sports 
Home economics 
Veteranarian 
Printing 
Other '' 

Don*t know 

Total 91^ 



5 

11 

8 

8 

8 

8 

15 

11 



8 

I 

1 

2 

8 

10 

6 

9 

1 

2 

8 

2 

4 

4 

2 



26’9 


398 


i4.9 


127 


219 


8.2 


132 


216 


8.x 


110 


l6l 


6.0 


77 


149 


5.6 


60 


110 


4.1 


78 


108 


4.0 


82 


103 


3.9 


10 


68 


2.5 


46 


60 


2.2 


42 


54 


2.0 


40 


54 


2.0 


25 


48 


1.8 


39 


48 


1.8 


35 


42 


1.6 


21 


39 


, 1.5 


4 


37 


1.4 


21 


36 


1.3 


31 


36 


1.3 


23 


34 


1.3 


23 


31 


1.2 


22 


30 


1.1 


20 


28 


1.0 


20 


28 


1.0 


11 


26 


1.0 



14 

13 
l6 

15 

16 

14 
16 
10 

8 

12 

10 

3 
8 
6 

4 

6 



25 

24 

24 

24 



2.. 

20 

18 

18 



13 

13 

12 



10 

10 

8 

8 



.9 

.9 

.9 

V9 

:§ 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.5 

>5 

,4 

.4 

.4 

>4 

.3 

.3 

3.1 

4.2 
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nursine: and art (including commercial art and decorating ) _ as ^ being 
strong interest areas for post-high school education and training.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Of the students responding to the questionnaire, 3^ per 
Indicated that they ’’would not" or ’’probably would not attend college 
^o?her%os?-hi£'^schooi%ducatlona? institution^ 

tion. Approximately 19 per cent of 

maior r*^ason for possible non-attendance is lacjfC of adequate funds. 
Ano?Lr1; pef caL indicate that poor high 

the major deterrent, and nearly 23 per cent said that they wanted to 

go to work. A desire to marry immediately reasons 

nressed bv 13 per cent of the students (mostly female) . Other reasons 

i?vef by these’^Sudents were "tired of school" (9.2 per ®®nt)-^|te 
of time" (5.1 per cent), and "parents don’t want me to (1.4 per cent). 

As indicated In Table 13, 49.8 per cent of the 
ning to attend college said they would not *h^^ 

their finances were adequate. Nearly 19 per cent indlcated^that ^hey^ 
would change their plans if their finances were adequate, and 31. 5^per 
cent said that perhaps they would. 

that the administration of the proposed community college should keep 

the tuition and fees of the college as low as possible. 



Table 13 

Per Cent of High School Students Who Would Alter Their Plans 

if Finances Were Adequate 



Would Alter Plans 
EnteiP GollGff 6 


Non-Rockford Students 
Per Cent 


Rockford Students 


Total 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


L/VJ JyJlAVwX 

Yes 

No 

Maybe 


19.6 

47.4 

33.0 


17.9 ■ 

51.6 

30.4 


18.7 

49.8 
31.5 : 



Of the juniors and seniors involved in the survey , 
cent) said that they would attend a community college if 
located within 15-20 miles of their homes. : _ 



999 (39.1 per 
one were \ 



Table 14 shows that an additional 832 students (32.5 per 
might attend under similar circumstances. A combination 

categories indicates a potential of 71.6 P®^ °®“\°; ^ 

school Juniors and seniors for community college attendance. 

The college orientation of the parents of high school students 
is an important consideration in determining the futwe coll®S® 
ance of students. A portion of the survey was therefore ^®signed^to 
de^erMne thf extent to which the parents of present high school stu- 

Lnts would encourage education or training beyond -a^ion 

factor in the college orientation of parents is the highest education 



Table l4 



Probable Coirammlty College Attendance of High School 
Juniors and Seniors if a Community College Were Located 
within 15-20 Miles of their Homes 



Non-Rockford 



Rockford 



Total 



At tendanc e Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 



Yes 


381 


38.5 


6l8 


39.5 


999 


39.1 

ll 


No 


231 


23.3 


495 


31.6 


726 


28,4 


Maybe 


379 


38,2 


453 


28.9 


832 


32.5 


Total 


991 




15bb 




2557 








level attained by them. As Table 15 indicates, approximately 37 Per 
cent of the parents of the high school student s did not graduate from 
high school themselves. Approximately 27 per cent of the fathers of 
non -Rockford high school students had an eighth grade education or 
less. The} maximal eduoatlona.1 level attained through high school 
tended to favor the mothers of the students . Rockford fathers had the 
highest percentage of college graduates. Approximately 8 per cent of 
the parent s have attended college and 9 *8 per cent are college gradu- 



When asked their perception of parallel attitudes toward college 
attendance (Table I6 ), 65 per cent of the students said that their 
parents wanted them to go to college, and another 8.5 P^^ cent stated 
that their parents would insist that they attend. Parents tended to 
be more insistent that their sons attend college than their daughters, 
and parents in Rockford tended to be more college oriented than those 
outside of Rockford. Only 2.5 p®^ cent of the parents were perceived 
as not wishing their offspring to attend post -high school educational 

institutions. 



A Study of High School Graduates in 
Boone and Winnebago Count ie s 

A sample of the area's high school graduates for 196I, 1962, and 
was taken to obtain Information pertinent to the study. Of the 
auestlonnalres returned by the graduates, 1,051 (407 non-Rockford and 
644 Rockford) were usable . As indicated in Table 17 > approximately 
76 per cent of the high school graduates are still living in the area. 

p©!* C6nt h3.V6 niov6d out of tho stsit©^ 11 p©? c©nt 
have moved out of the Boone -Winnebago area but are still living in 
Illinois. Of those high school graduates who no longer live within 
the geographical area involved in the study, 26.8 per cent of them 
moved within a year orf* their graduation, 1.7 Per cent left within one 
to three years, and .8 per cent left after three, years . Pour per cent 
more non-Rockford graduates left the area than Rockford high school 
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Table l6 

High School Students* Perception of their 
Parents* Attitudes Toward College Attendance 



Parental 

Attitude 



l^on-Rockford Rockford 



Per Per 

Number Gent Number Cent 



Insist I 
attend 

Want me 
to go 

Do not 
care 

Do not 
want 
me to 
attend 

Will not 
allow me 
to go 

Total 



Male Students 



28 



503 



5.6 96 12,6 



346 68.8 505 66.1 

119 23.6 150 19.6 



8 1.6 10 1.3 



.4 



Female Students 



Non -Rockford Rockford 

Per Per 

Number Cent Number Cent 



Total 



12 



52 10.1 34 4.3 

272 52.8 467 59.4 



34.4 261 33.2 



2.3 19 2.4 



.4 



515 



Per 

Number Cent 



.6 



786 



210 8.5 



1590 64.6 



607 24.6 
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rd "iohool district, the Rockford Adult Evening 
rd llehnloal Institute offered 207 courses during 
al enrSnment totaled 6.403 students. During 
Sio 1 pi-la Sehooi par' 6,686 students were enrolled. 

Itrord adult education classes ^^®©?®\^°Pgohooll'^^Any^olass 
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-e also sponsors adult education programs through the pub- 
.0 schools and in cooperation with state universities. 
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two-county area by ten per cent. In this area, leclaoiea u-a' 

more and more workers. 
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Industrial Survey 

A survey of the industries and business establishments of ‘fche 
area was made to determine (a) the specific skills or talents ii@ed0^_ 
by various businesses in the two— county area, (b) the avallabll3-ty of 
new employees and their training, (c) the type of training progr’amS^ 
in use in the various companies, (d) the type of training that ooulo 
assist businesses with theh? training programs, (e) the areas ox ^ 
employment that would be available to junior college graduates, 

(f) the quality of educational facilities presently available i.ia th 

community. 

Questionnaire distribution. The survey questionnaire was Pfe-^ 
pared by the members of the Industrial committee i each county school 
district had a representative on the committee. The questionnaa-re^ 
were sent to manufacturing and non-manufacturing businesses accondi-g 
to the following plan. The manufacturing mailing list was compxiseci 
of every third company in the South Beloit, Belvidere, and Rockiioro 
Chamber of Commerce directories. The non-manufacturing businesses 
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Table 25 

Types of Training Suggested by Firms 



Courses Suggested 



Firms Indicating 
Interest 



Music Appreciation 

Landscape and Gardening 

Play and Story Writing 

Dietetics 

Foreign Language 

Agriculture 

Diesel Mechanics 

Literature and History 

Mental Hygiene 

Home Appliance Repair 

Practical Nursing 

Applied Science 

Medical Technician 

Plant Protection 

Automotive Shop Practice 

Interior Decorating 

Photography 

Other 

Sciences 

Commercial Art 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Economics and Government 
Electronics, Radio and Television 
Metallurgy 

Instrumentation and Plant Control 
Laboratory Technician 
Electric Wiring and Motors 
Product Design 
Retailing 

Applied Mathematics 
Machine Technology 
English and Speech 
Welding 

Factory Management 
Merchandising 

Labor -Management Relations 
Advertising 
Business Machines 
Mathematics 
Clerical Practice 
Secretarial Practice 
Drafting and Blueprint Reading 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Business Management 




1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 
14 
18 



20 

22 

24 

24 

26 

26 

28 

29 

36 

40 

41 
44 

54 

65 

65 
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employ graduates from a community college, 88 per cent of the com- 
panies stated that they would be Interested in hiring junior-college 
graduates. Of those, 62 per cent expressed Interest in office, 59 
per cent in sales, 37 per cent in administrative, and 34 per cent in 
engineering tralr'=^d personnel. Great interest was shown in skilled 
workers (35 per cent) and in semi-skilled workers (20 per cent). 



Summary 

The Boone -Winnebago counties area is a well developed agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial center. It is a dynamic locality 
which is rapidly expanding in population, products, and wealth. 

This expansion requires trained personnel immediately, and more 
workers will be needed in the future. The area possesses several 
good educational institutions and facilities, but these are not satis- 
fying the needs of the youth and businesses completely. From the 
industrial survey, it would appear that Instruction in a community 
college could and should be provided In the areas of drafting and blue 
print reading, management, labor -management relations, advertising, 
humanities, mathematics, secretarial practice, clerical practice, 
business machines, merchandising, designing, machine technology, ^ 
bookkeeping and accounting, welding, retailing, and electronics tech- 
nology. 

Tremendoiis potential exists for graduates of high schools 
community colleges in the two-county area, but additional educational 
opportunities should be provided for high school graduates and 
employees of Industrial concerns. 
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Figure 10 




Mechanical Technology 
Test Dau on Refrigeration Equipment 



Food Service Adminisbcation 
Cafeteria Kitchen— Pressure Cooking 




Chemical Technology 
Viscosity Test — Physical Chemistry 



Electrical Technology 
Performance Test — Electrical Power 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



The function of any public educational institution is to 
the educational needs of the community and state in which it^exisus. 
The term "educational needs" as it is ^sed in 

not only to personal, occupational, and cultural goals of individual 
living in the community, but also to the educational 
local commerce and industry. In the Boone -Winnebago area, the pr 
posed community college should serve these purposes. 

The means through which an educational institution carries out 
its function is through the school’s 
information derived from surveys of the 

recommended that the proposed community college initiate a progra 
involving the following curricular areas: 

a. A two-year college parallel program . _v 

b. Vocational and technical programs (terminal; 

c. An adult education program. . _ 

d. A. deficiency program for non-high- school graduates 

Although these recommended curricular areas appear to represent 

separate sequences of study, it Is is 

some overlap In individual courses making up 

some individual courses may not be unique to any one curricular 

Minimum curricular requirements should be established for *hose 
two-vear oroerams leading to an associate degree, whether that degree 
b^irtL a?tsrbuslness%r the technical fields. These 
should relate to the credit hours in general education courses com- 
mon to all curricular sequences and to the credit hour requirements 
for a major field of concentration. The curriculum „ 

gests the following minimum requirements for the completion of thos 
two yccLi’s leading to an associate degree: 

Curriculum 

Communications 5 

American Institutions • ° 

Mathematics and Scieace • o 

Behavioral Science 2 

Health and Physical Education .... on on 

Major Field of Study 

Electives to Total * 

The Communications area should include English composition ^d 
soeech The American Institutions area includes American history, 
toerlc^n government (state and local) and/or American government 
(national^. The requirements in English, mathematics, science, and 
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major area of study, l.e. business English, tectmlcal report writing, 
shop mathematics, business and Industrial phychology, etc.; similar 
courses should be allowed to fulfill this requirement If the student 
Is enrolled In vocational or technical programs. 

It Is also recommended that the Institution promote a school 
guidance program adequate to meet the needs of the students enrolled 
In the college. This program should Include the services of guidance 
co'unsellors and a guidance oriented teaching staff. The curricular 
success of any school Is dependent to a large extent oh the efficiency 
of the Institution's guidance program. 



College Parallel Program 

The college parallel program should be designed to meet the needs 
of those students preparing to transfer to four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. Inasmuch as the si^rvey Indicated that area residents who 
went to college after graduation from high school enrolled In approxi- 
mately 26 In-state colleges and universities and numerous out-of-state 
institutions, a single college-parallel program designed to meet the 
needs of all of these students is not feasible. However, the community 
college should Institute a basic sequence of courses which could be 
transferred to four-year Institutions . This basic sequence should be 
supplemented by an elective program of courses normally taught in the 
first two years of four-year Institutions. School guidance authorities 
should acquaint themselves with the lower division requirements of the 
schools to which students Intend to transfer and design programs to 
meet the Individual needs of the students involved. 

Sample college-parallel programs for some of the Institutions 
most frequently mentioned by area high school graduates follow. They 
are based upon the 1963-64 requirements of the Institutions and indi- 
cate the type of programs that can be drawn up for any four-year col- 
lege or university to which the student wishes to transfer. 



Transfer Program (Illinois State University) 



Subject 



Credit Hours 



College English 
Literature, elective 
Speech 

Art, Music or Foreign language 

European History 

U. S. History 

American Government 

Social studies elective 

Science, elective 

General Psychology 

Physical Education 

Hygiene 

Electives to Total 



6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 ' 

9 

3 

4 
2 

64 
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Transfer Program (Northern Illinois University) 



Subject 



Credit Hours 



Communication 

Art, Llteratxjre, Foreign Language or 
Philosophy 

Natural Science and Mathematics 
(including Health) 

Social Studies, elective 
American Institutions 
Physical Education 
Electives to Total 



11 



11 

13-14 



6 

6 

4 
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Transfer Program (Beloit College) 



Subject 


Credit Hours 


Speech 


3 


Behavioral Sciences ■ 


6 


Art or Music 




Humanities 


6 


Freshman English 


6 


Foreign Language 


up to 14 


Mathematics and Science 


n 

JT 


American Institutions 


6 


Physical Education 


4 


Electives to Total 


64 


Transfer Program (Whitewater State College) 



Subject Credit Hours 

English (Including Literature) 

Mathematics 
Science 

History, elective 
Earth Science 
Music or Art 
Speech 
Economics 

American Institutions 
Physical Education 
Electives to Total 

Transfer Program (Rockford College) 

Subject Credit Hours 

College English 6 

Literature ° 

Speech 3 

Western Civilization o 



12 

3 

10 

3 

3 

2 

2 



2 

64 
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Foreign Language 

Science 

Mathematics 

American Institutions 

Philosophy 

Electives to Total 



4«l6 

10 

3 

6 

3 

64 



Transfer Program (Platteville State co llege) 



Sub.lect 

Freshman English 
Speech 
Mathematics 
General Psychology 
Science 

American Institutions 
Social Studies, elective 
Physical Education (must 
Electives to Total 



Credit Hours 

6 

2 

3 

3 

9 

6 

3 

include swimming) 2 
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It is suggested that a minimal college parallel elective program 
should include: 



American Government, National 

American Government, State and Local 

Art SiATvey 

Biology 

Botany 

Business Law 

Calculus 

Child Psychology 
College Algebra 
Computer Programming 
Creative Writing 
English Composition (6 hours) 
Foreign Language (minimum of 12-16 
Hours in 2 to 3 languages) 
General Chemistry 
Geography of Illinois 
Geology 

History of the Americas 
Human Anatomy 
Hygiene 

Intermediate Algebra 



Introduction to Business 
Introductory Psychology 
Introductory Sociology 
Journalism 
Marriage and Family 
Math Analysis 
Music Survey 
Pan-Pacific History 
Physiology 

Principles of Accounting 
Principles of Conservation 
Principles of Economics 
Quantitative Analysis 
Survey of American Literature 
Survey of European History 
Survey of Physical Geography 
Survey of Physical Science 
Survey of World Literature 
Trigonometry 
World Civilization 
World Regionai Geography 
Zoology 



The proposed minimal elective program should be expanded or 
enriched if it is found that the instructional staff of the proposed 
community college has the ability to do so. It is suggested^ that, in 
this expansion and enrichment, the staff should not confine its 
efforts to traditional courses; rather, they should examine recent 
approaches to subject matter and to new areas of SvUdy. 
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Using the minimum requirements in general education, the proposed 
elective program, and college level courses available in the terminai 
programs, community college authorities could design transfer 
sequences to fit the individual needs of transfer students. The suc- 
cess of these programs, once again, depends upon the ability of guia- 
ance personnel to determine what specific courses are transferable co 
specific four -year institutions or Individual colleges within four- 
year institutions . 



Terminal Programs 

Technical or vocational courses are designed to help the student 
achieve his occupational goals and to provide local industry and com- 
merce with manpower trained in the skills considered essential for 
community business enterprises. The proposed community college 
should institute broad programs of this type. The surveys (citizens, 
students, graduates, and industrial) indicated that major interests 
and needs exist for course offerings in the areas of business^ nurs- 
ing. cosmetology, agri-business, electrical technology. Industrial 
technology, art, drafting, and automotive technology. „ 

individuals who have had some formal training in their fields of inter 
est suggested that advanced and beginning terminal programs be 
offered. 

Business Education Programs. Beginning programs in the general 
area of business should be designed for those indivlduais who have 
had no previous formal instruction or experience in^ business educa- 
tion. The advanced terminal business programs shoulo. be designed lor 
those students who have had high school offerings in the field or who 
have had experience. 

The following types of business or commercial course sequences 
are suggested for the immediate consideration of the school adminis- 
tration: 

Secretarial ( General ) 



Subjects 



Credit Hours 



Communications 

American Institutions 

Business Mathematics 

Science or Mathematics, elective 

Behavioral Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Office Machines 

Transcriptions and Dictation 

Introduction to Business 

Accounting p 

Cooperative Business Practice^ 

Business Law 

Electives to Total 



6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

64 
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Secretarial (Medical or Dental) 

Subjects Credit Hours 

Communications^ 

American Institutions 
Behavioral Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Typing 
Shorthand 

Business Mathematics 
Accounting 

Cooperative Secretarial Practice 
Biology 
Anatomy 

Medical and Dental Terminology 
Transcription and Dictation 
Medical and Dental Reports 
Elementary Laboratory Techniques 
Electives to Total 

Secretarial (Legal) 

Subjects Credit Hours 



6 

6 

3 

4 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 

2 

3 

6i| 



Communications^ 

American Institutions 

Behavioral Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Science or Mathematics, elective 

Business Mathematics 

Accounting 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Business Law 

Cooperative Secretarial Practice 
Legal Secretarial Procedures 
Transcription and Dictation 
Electives to Total 




Accounting 

Credit Hours 



6 

6 

3 

3 

4 



1 Including Business English 

p 

On-the-Job training 



Subjects 

Commimlcatlons 
Merlcan Institutions 
Mathematics or Science 
Behavioral Science 
Health or Physical E ducation 
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Principles of Accounting 
Business Mathematics 
Business Data Processing 
Business Law 
Economics 
Cost Accounting 
Tax Accounting 
Auditing 

Accounting Machine Practices 
Business Statistics 
Electives to Total 

Business Management 

Subjects 



Gommunlcatlons 
American Institutions 
Behavioral Science 
Mathematics or Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Mathematics 
Introduction to Business 
Typing 

Accounting for Small Business 
Principles of Finance 
Principles of Marketing 
Small Business Management 
Personnel Management 
Business Statistics 
Report Writing 
Business Law 
Principles of Economics 
Electives to Total 



Merchandising 



Subjects 



Communications 
American Institutions 
Mathematics or Science 
Behavioral Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Principles of Selling 
Principles of Marketing 
Business Mathematics 
Introduction to Business 
Fundamentals of Advertising 
Retail Merchandising 
Principles of Finance 
Personal Income Tax 



Marketing Problems 
Retail Buying 




; 



la 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

.3 



Credit Hours 

6 

3 

4 

-3-:' ■' 

2-3 

'V ,3 . . : ' 

, ^ r3'-r:, 

■■■■ .3 . 

3" 

2 : 




Credit Hours 

:^.:3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

,;3V-v 

3 

3 

3 
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S-'. ■ 

3 

3 

64 

A rapidly expanding field of study that requires a knowledge of 
both agriculture and business Is that of agri-business. It has 
attracted Increasing numbers of individuals who have a basic interest 
in agriculture, but who are confronted with a declining job market in 
the field of agricultural production. Recognizing the interest of the 
agricultural Community svirrounding Rockford, it is suggested that a 
two-year sequence of courses in agri-business be offered at the pro- 
posed community college. 



In-troductory Accounting 
Small Business Management 
Accounting for Small Business 
Business Law 
Electives to Total 



Agri-business 



Subjects 



Credit Hours 



Communications 

Health and Physical Education 
American Institutions 
Principles of Finance 
Behavioral Science 
Agricultural Chemistry 
Business MathemPtlcs 
Field Crops 
Forage Crops 
Agricultural Entomology 
Soil Science 

Principles of Accounting 
Principles of Selling 
Farm Machinery 

Farm Management and Production 
Agricultural Pest Control 
Electives to Total 



6 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 

3 

6 

3 
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Technical Education. The curricular recommendations in the tech- 
nical fields are based upon the expressed Interests of residents of 
the area and the needs of business and Industry, Although the curricu- 
lar recommendations are made in terms of two-year sequences leading to 
an associate degree, it is suggested that the administration of the pro 
posed community college design one-year or short-course programs in 
some of the areas of study to meet the needs of those students whvO do 
not desire to enroll in the complete degree programs. 

Automotive Technology 



Subjects Credit Hours 



American Institutions 6 
Corraiiunl cat ions o 
Behavioral Science 3 
Health and Physical Education 4 
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Industrial Mathematics 
Industrial Chemistry 
Hand Tool Processes 
Industrial Materials 
Drafting 

Internal Combustion Engines 
Automotive Electricity 
Carburetor, Fuel Systems 
Auto-Ignltion Systems 
Auto -Transmissions 
Engine Testing 
Chassis Units 
Electives to Total 

lndustr*lal Technology 



6 

4 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 
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Subjects 



Credit Hours 



American Institutions 
Communications 

Business and Industrial Psychology 
Health and Physical Education 
Elementary Mechanical Principles 
Elementary Heat Engineering 
AC -DC Theory 
AC-DC Machines 

Industrial Materials and Processes 

Applied Mechanics 

Industrial Mathematics 

Technical Report Writing 

Blueprint Reading . 

Industrial Drafting and Design 

Electives to Total 

Electronics Technology 

Subjects 

American Institutions 
Business and Industrial Psychology 
Health and Physical Education 
Fundamentals of Electronics 
Industrial Mathematics 
Technical Report Writing 
Electronic Circuits 
AC-DC Theory 

Electronic Measurement and Testing 
Communication Electronics 
TV Fundamentals 
Pulse Circuit Theory 
Transistor Theory 
Basic Computer Circuits or 
Radar Fundamentals 
Electives to Total 




Credit Hours 
6 

, 3 "''; 

4 

6 

3 .-: ■■ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

' • -3 ■ ' 

3 

^.-3, ■ 

'"3 

64 
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Industrial Drafting 



Subjects Credit Hours 



American Institutions 6 
Communications 3 
Technical Report Writing 3 
Business and Industrial Psychology 3 
Health and Physical Education ^ 
Graphic Measurements 2 
Industrial Mathematics 6 
Industrial Drafting and Design 9 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 4 
Industrial Materials 3 
Elementary Mechanical Principles 3 
Electronic and Electrical Circuit Drafting 2 
Electric Circuits and Machines 3 
Structural Drafting 2 
Architectural Geometry 3 
Electives to Total ^4 



Medical Services . Technical sequences In the medical area are 
suggested for consideration of the admlnistfation of the proposed com- 
munity college. Other areas could also be added If there Is suffi- 
cient demand for them. 

Dental Assistant 



Subjects Credit Hours 



American Institutions 6 

Communications 3 

Behavioral Science 3 

Business English 3 

Human Anatomy 3 ‘ 

Dental Anatomy 3 

Dental Materials 4 

Dental Office Practice 3-9 

Dental Prosthetics 4 

Roentgenology 4 

Medical and Dental Terminology 2 

Dental Clinical Practice 5 

Nutrition 3 

Typing 3 

Electives to Total 64 

X-Ray Technician 

Subjects Credit Hours 



American Institutions 6 
Communications 6 
Behavioral Science 3 
Health and Physical Education 4 
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Biology 

Elementary Chemistry 
Intermediate Algebra 
Typing 

Human Anatomy 
Human Physiology 
General Physics 
Beginning Photography 
Roentgenology 
Clinical Experience 



6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

5 



3 

4 
4 



Nur s ing Educ a t i on > The area survey indicated a need for con- 
siderati on. of nursing as a field of study. It is suggested that a 
program of this type be undertaken after the community college is 
relatively assured of its potential success, but the survey indicated 
that the potential enrollment in the nursing area should be more than 
adequate . 

An increasing number of community Colleges, with the aid of 
local medical authorities and Institutions, are offering nursing cur- 
rlculums . In some institutions, the ciirrlculum is designed for two 
school years. In others, the curriculum is extehded for two academic 
years plus two summer sessions. The latter program is recommended. 
The State of Illinois has recently received a large grant from the 
Kellogg Foi;indation to encourage nursing education in the community 
colleges of the state. The administration of the proposed community 
college should look into the provisions of that grant. 

A nursing sequence for future consideration, is outlined below: 



Nursing Curriculum 



Subjects 



Credit Hours 



American Institutions 
Communication 
Behavioral Science 
Mathematics 

Health and Physical Education 

Nursing as a Profession 

Trends in Nursing 

Biology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 




Maternal and Child Nursing 

Neuropsychiatric Nursing 

Sociology 

Child Developnient 

Other electives to Total 




3 

3 

7 

7 

3 

3 

,64 



Nursing Practicum 



6 First summer 
(6 weeks ) 



.Nursing Practicum 



6 Second summer 
(6 weeks) 
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Home Management. The Home Management major Is suggested for 
lose individuals who desire to prepare themselves to become better 
msewlves or those who are considering eventual study in home eco- 
>mics. 

Home Management 



Subjects 



Credit Hours 



American Institutions 
Communication 
Science and Mathematics 
Health and Physical Education 
Child Psychology 

Home Finance and Budget (including household 
Insurance ) 

Marriage and Family 

Consumer Problems 

American Public Education 

Clothing Selection and Construction 

Home Decora.tion 

Food Preparation 

Elementary Nutrition 

other electives to Total 




Cosmetology. Survey returns from both the present hlgh_ school^ 
unlors and seniors of the Boone-Winhebago County area as well as the 
graduates of the high schools involved indicate that there exists a 
'trong potential enrollment for a curriculum in cosmetology or beauti- 
lan training . 



Cosmetology 

Subjects 

American Institutions 

Communications 

Science or Mathematics 

Business and Industrial Psychology 

Cosmetology Theory 

Beauty Salon Practice 

Principles of Salesmanship 



Credit Hours 

6 

6 

6 

3 

12 

28 



r Advertising Design and Commercial Art . It is siigges ted that a 
commercial art sequence of courses be instituted at the proposed com-_ 
ttunity college to supplement the art courses taken by those individuals 
fho desire to transfer to foiir-year colleges and universities. A/ 
jtudy of four-year college catalogs, however, indicates that most of 
^he courses in the proposed terminal sequence will be transferable. 



Advertising Design and Commercial Art 
Subjects Credit Hours 

American Institutions 6 
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Communications 

Science or mathematics 

Behavioral Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Basic Design 

Advanced Design 

Basic Drawing 

Figure Drawing 

Lettering and Layout Design 

Graphic Arts 

Art History 

Three Dimensional Design 
Figure Drawing and Composition 
Advertising and Commercial Art 
Illustration and Painting 
Elementary Photography 
Electives to Total 



6 

6 

3 

4 
2 

3 
2 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
2 




General Education 

The general education program of the comm\inity college inyolyes 
all of the previously mentioned programs and offerings of 
tutlon that are basically oultioral In nature, ^e oowse should be 
made available on a credit or non-credit basis depending upon the 
natvire of the course. Many community colleges offer a terminal 
coxwse sequence in general education for those students who are 
interested in cultural courses but who do not Intend to go on to a 
four-year Institution. The following terminal program in general 
educakon is offered as an example of the type of program under dls- 
cussion in this section. 

General Education (Terminal) 



Subjects 

American Institutions 

Communications 

Science and Mathematics 

Behavioral Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Fine Arts, elective 

Other e le c tlve s . to Total 



Credit Hours 

6 

6 

6 

3 

4 
6 

64 



Adult Education 

The community college is a natural unlt for progr^s ^ 
education. In a large niomber of these 

those institutions that are publicly supported, a great deal of 

D-iven to courses of study for persons ueyond the usual 
colfeR^ agf SIse coS^^ avallabli during normal school hours^ 
and at n?ght on fcredit or' non-credit basis, are designed to meet 
the needs of the adult population of the community. 
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The adul-t may wish to improve his occupational knowledge and pro- 
ficiency, to improve his general cultural level, to overcome academic 
deficiencies that prevented him from graduating from high school, or 
to work toward a community college degree or certificate,^ Coimunlty 
college personnel, along with their community advisors, should con- 
stantly study opportunities to meet the educational needs oi the 
adults of the community. 

An adult education program, known as an extended day program in 
some community colleges, goes beyond course offerings. Musical events, 
dramatic presentations, special lectures, 

ices, business workshops and other educational activities should ^ 
considered a part of the institution's adult education program. The 
community coll©g6 contributos not only to th© cultural 1 r© o © 
student, but also to the community as well. 

In the Boone -Winnebago area, with the 
district, limited effort has been made in the area of adult education. 
The 1963-64 adult -education enrollment of 6,403 students in the pro- 
gram sponsored by the Rockford school district indicates the in eres 
of area residents in programs of this type. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the proposed community college institute a broaa^aaui'c- 
educatlon program. It is also recommended that the institution con- 
sult with the administration of the Rockford public schools to insure 
cooperative effort in behalf of the program into the rural areas oi 
Boone and Winnebago Counties. 

The committee also suggests that the administration of the com- 
munity college attach credit to as many of the adult-education 
offerings as is academically feasible. Many non-credit courses now 
being offered in community colleges are considered as credit courses 
in four-year institutions. This suggestion is made to 
lege secure financial aid available to junior colleges by the State 

of Illinois . 



Extra-Curricular Activities 

The proposed community college should Institute a student- 
activities program to supplement regular classroom experiences. 
adequate curriculum Involves an extra-curricular program designed to 
meet the needs and interests of the student that are nqt met in the 
formal classroom situation. It is recommended that this program ^ 
include student government, intra-mural and interscholastic athletics, 
drama, journalism, music and student clubs. The curriculum committee 
felt that a strong music program and athletic program (excluding 
football) would contribute to strong student identification with the 
proposed institution. 

It is suggested that the extra-curricular program be undertaken 
with caution, keeping in mind the ability of existing facilities and 
staff to handle the program and the contributions that the various 
activities Involved will make to the total school curriculum. 
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Work EKperlence 

It is recommended that the college staff investigate the oppor- 
tunities for work experience that exist within the area. Proper y 
supervised work experience should become an integral part oi tne 
community college offerings in terminal technical and vocational 

programs. 



Instructional Staff 

The full-time teaching staff of the proposed community college 
should be teaching and student-oriented rather than resea^ 
wr'itiner-oriented. The school administration should attempt to sulia 
rteacMnfs?a?Ftha? would be recognized as master teachers in^thelr 
subject natter areas and should seek out those Individuals who qua- 
lify for the Illinois Junior College Teaching Certificate. 

Local businessmen, technicians and professional men and women 

couid be used to supplement the full-time 

Gommunitv is an excellent source of informed individuals who are ^ 
wiliing to take part in community college instructional programs.^ It 
is recommended that the school take advantage of this instructional 
source . However, these Individuals should be adequately prepared fo 
thSf teaching assignments through 

f\inction of the community college and in teaching methods . 



Summary 

The educational program of the proposed college has been outlined 
in considerable detail in this chapter. The curriculum^ suggested^ ^ 
includes college-preparatory offerings, vocational and technical^pro- 
grams, adult educate and remedial offerings . Programs shown also 
illustrate procedures for transferring credit to six four-year insti- 
tutions . 

Suggestions contained herein should be quite helpful to the col- 
lege administration if a new institution is established. Several 
guides are shown, but other additions will undoubtedly appear th 
offerings of the school. Citizen advisory boards, industrial commis- 
sions, and outside groups will also influence the curriculum o 
college, and it will become an outstanding comprehensive junior col- 
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Figure 11 




Ophthalmic Dispensing 
Taking Facial Measurements in Dispensing 



Medical Office Assistant 
Taking Blood Pressure 




Metallurgical Technology 
Tensile Testing 



Medical Laboratory Technology 
Use of Microscopes 




CHAPTER VII 
BUILDINGS AND SITES 



Upon the determination that a community Junior college be_ estab- 
lished^ and a curriculum prescribed, it is most important to select 
proper site and provide adequate buildings. The 
buildings, and proper equipment cannot be 

are the "tools" which will stimulate learning and facilitate the' edu 
cative processes. 

It was not the p’jrpose of this committee to select a site _or_ a 
building; Instead, the Committee on Buildings and Sites assumed the 
following responsibilities: 

1 To survey the areas in Winnebago and Boone Counties which 
in their opinions are best suited for locating a community 
junior college . 

2. To locate a number of sites and buildings within the a 
and to. determine availability and approximate cost. 

3. To recommend a long-range master building^ and expansion^ _ 
plan including an estimate of costs of site, new building 

construction, remodeling of existing structures, an d^ cost 
of future expansion. These recommendations were influ- ^ 
enced to a great extent by the findings of the Population, 
Curriculum, and Finance committees . 

4. To summarize the findings of the Building 

mittee with general recommendations as to the " 

course to be followed by the junior college board if and _ 
when such a board is constituted. 

In approaching the problem of buildings and sites, the commit^ 
^tvirtied reoorts made by other survey teams on junior colleges, visited 
nmerous iunlor ^UegL in northern Illinois and conferred^ with , deans, 
presidents, and other authorities affiliated with Junior colleges. 

The committee sought recommendations of architects, studied ^ 
1 . 1 ^^ aripa f Including existing and proposed roads), conferred with _ 
officials of the Rockford Board of Education and Rockford College,- and 
cons^derld LasLg or purchase of properties in the urban and rural 
areas of Winnebago and Boone Counties. 



Visitations and Consultations 

Visits were imde to Blackhawk Junior College, Bloom Community Col- 
TPP-P P?eeLrt Junior College, Rockford College downtown campus|, ^ 
RolkforriuWlc"^Sools, ani Thornton Junior ^ol^ge and consultations 
were held with their administrative officials. The officials of these 






‘institutions were most cooperative and gave their whole-hearted sup- 
port to the idea of the establishment of a community junior college 
in the Winnebago -Boone County area. They discussed many of their own 
problems and thereby were in position to provide the committee with 
some valuable advice. Important conclusions from these visitations 
are: 

1. Conducting a junior college in conjunction with a high 
school facility is not the ideal approach to the problem 
of higher education at this level . 

2. Adequate classroom space and parking facilities often 
present a major problem. 

3» None of the institutions visited had available to them a 
campus such as exists at Rockford College (downtown 
campus). Several administrative officials of the Institu- 
tions visited remarked, "We wish we had Rockford College 
available to us . " 



' Size, Site, and Cost Requirements 

fr The committee studied reports of the Population, Curriculum, and 
'Finance committees as they became available. Thinking was directed 
'toward a site which would accommodate 1,200 full-time students the 
'first year and 2, 000 full-time students the second yeary with expan- 
sion to 3, 000-4,000 full-time students in five years . Figures from 
authorities throughout the United States indicate that a campus of 
IOO-I5O acres could take care of the initial enrollment and that 
within 6-7 years a campus of 300 acres might be required. However, 
due to the possibility of erecting multiple-story buildings in the 
downtown area of Rockford, the possibility of Rockford College (down- 
town campus) as a future site was not disregarded, particularly since 
expansion in the downtown area is possible. It was pointed out that 
schools in Chicago such as Roosevelt University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, DePaul University, and Loyola University all educate thousands ' 
of students in downtown areas through the use of multiple-story build- 
ings,. Also, it was pointed out by members of the committee that 
expansion to a future rural site for a second campus is entirely 
within the realm of possibility in the greater Rockford metropolitan 
area . 

From architects, the committee learned that 130 square feet per 
student for classroom space and 350 square feet per student for park- 
ing is desirable. A minimum of $l6 to $20 per square foot is needed 
for new construction. Land values as of January, 1964 in the 
Winnebago -Boone County areas ranged from $400-$2,500 per acre. 



Locations Considered 

Buildings and sites considered by the committee as possible loca- 
tions of community colleges are listed as follows : 

1 . Rockford College (downtown campus).. 
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2 . 



Leasing of business property in downtown Rockford. 

3. Areas adjacent to Auburn High School and Wilson 

High School west of the City of Rockford, assuming that 
some of the existing facilities might be used. 

4. An i8 -room masonry home located on 290 acres south^ of 
Rockford, accessible to main highways, at an estiinatea 
cost of $275^000. 

5 Commercial buildings such as the l^ticnar SeWlng Machine 
Company Plant in Belvidere and Hess Brothers Department 

Store in Rockford. 

6. St. Thomas High School in Rockford. 

7. Machesney Airport in Rockford. 

8. Properties in the vicinity of Guilford High School east 
of Rockford. 

9. Farm property in the Belvidere area, particular ly north- 
west of Belvidere in Boone County . 



Areas marked on the attached map (Plgure 12) indicate the areas 
which^ere given consideration for a possible community junior col- 
lege campus to serve the Winnebago -Boone County area. 



Rockford College (Downtown Campus) 



Rockford College, with its l6 acres and 33 buildings, is offered 
for salfaH ?otaI^ost of $1,500,000.^ Jewett Science _Lab^^^^^ 
built in 1950. is included in this purchase price. To duplicate this 
-T -ni prminr)ed science and mathematics facility would cost between 
ife7A0~000 and $800,000. The John Hall Sherratt Library could aooommo- ^ 
dl?e’the initial comm^lty college enrollment; Its present replacement , 
cost is estimated at $500,000. The commlttee^was l^ressed 
fact that Rockford College authorities estimate that its new build g 
and site will cost upwards of $18,000,000 when complete . 

Accessibility. Two minutes from downtown Rockford, It affords 
local students e aly and frequent public bus transportation It Is no 
more than thirty minutes from the outlying areas of Winnebago and _ 
Boone Counties.^ It Is served by main thoroughfares --College 
and Seminary Street. In the city-county planning, the ^ ^ ^ 

the Whltman^Street Bridge with Its extension to School Street, 
luburn ^enue will provide easy access from all polnts-North, South, 

East and West. 

A • r.. +-r» -Hinp -ppnort of the Population committee the geographic 
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Figure 12 



POSSIBLE SITES FOR PROPOSED COLLEGE 
BOONE-WINNEBAGO COUNTIES, ILLINOIS 
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bus service between points within the two-county area is limited. 
Therefore, the location of the proposed community junior college would 
have to be planned around transportation by private automobile and/or 
city bus service. The two optimal locations suggested by the Popula- 
tion Committee were (l) near downtown Rockford, easily accessible via 
highways U.S. 20, U.S. ^ 1 , Illinois 2, Illinois 5^ Illinois ^ 73 j 
Illinois 70, and (2) between Rockford and Belvidere near the intersec- 
tions of Interstate Highway 90 and U.S. 20 (or) U.S. 20 By-Pass (or) 
U.S. 5. 

The Building and Sites committee prefers the downtown campus loca 
tion due to the proximity of Rockford College with the possibility for 
future expansion in that area. A second campus in the vicinity of the 
second recommended location may be considered at some future date. 



Parking. Rockford College (downtown campus) has seven acres^ 
available for parking, assuming that some of the buildings on adjacent 
properties are razed to provide additional land for parking and class- 
room buildings. Taking the recommended figure of 350 square feet per 
car for parking and 43,560 square feet per acre, it is apparent- that 
approximately 124 cars can be accommodated on one acrej therefore, o 
cars could be parked on the seven acres. This should be more than 
adequate to handle the projected morning, afternoon, and evening stu- 
dent enrollments, assuming that car pools would be formed and public 
transportation used. It is recommended that adjacent proporties be 
acquired as they become available for expansion of parking and. other 
campus facilities. 



Physical properties. The programs required by the students^ from 
the two counties will undoubtedly be very broad in scope and will 
require many specialized facilities. In addition to instructional 
facilities (classrooms and laboratory spaces) it will be necessary to 
provide adequate general use facilities (library, cafeteria, and admin- 
istrative spaces). Rockford College (downtown campus) is presently an 
operating college, and most of the equipment in the present buildings 
could be obtained by purchase. Therefore, the Instructional facilities 
general use facilities, and equipment required to begin a new community 
Junior college are Immediately available for the initial projected 
enrollment in such an institution of higher . learning . 

Figure 13 presents types of facilities and a time schedule for 
the proposed college if a new campus is developed. Figure 14 presents 
the facilities and time schedule if Rockford College is acquired for 

the college. 



Rockford College campus . If the existing campus is secured for 
the community college, it is recommended that development of the co 
lege be in five phases during the next ten years. During the first 
two phases, sufficient classroom and laboratory space ^should be avail- 
able for 2,000 students. During the third phase, additional construc- 
tion will be necessary to provide adequately for enrollment increases. 



The Rockford College brochure. Figure 15 , shows the following 

facilities: 
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Instructional: (Representing over 42, 000 square feet) 

Twelve classrooms to accommodate 250 students 
Eleven laboratories 
Chapel to seat 250 

Experimental theatre, ceramics studio, art studio, language 
laboratory 

Tvjenty-elght Individual study carrels 

Six music practice rooms and two music studios 

General: (Representing over 47^000 square feet) 

Administrative offices 

Reception room, reading room, faculty lounge 

Library with 4 reading^ rooms, open stacks, and three confer- 
ence rooms 

Faculty offices, staff offices, gymnasium 
Five clinic rooms 
Swimming pool 

Other : 

Dormitory rooms, for 209 students 
Tw'enty-two buildings (homes ) 



Since Blackhawk Junior College requires housing for over one hun- 
dred students, it is logical to assume that Rockford Community Junior 
College could use some dormitory rooms for housing, while others could 
be converted to faculty offices, other offices, and classrooms. 

The land occupied by the homes could be replaced by classroom 
buildings and parking lots. Parking appears to be the most vital need. 

T^ room and kitchen can accommodate 350 students at one 

time end would serve ideally for noon lunches, evening meals, and 
snacks for students permanently housed in the dormitory. 

The main campus has nine brick structures, seven Intercohnected, 
on nine acres . These buildings represent over 132, OOG square feet . 

The library, built in 1940, seems adequate for a beginning. 

Campus. Rockford College with its river site and beautiful campus 
can provide "that campus atmosphere" which deans at other junior col- 
leges considered essential. 

Expansion. The use of Rockford College land for a community col*- 
lege suits well the recommendations of the Build America Better Com- 
mittee, a division of the National Association of Realtors. In cheir 
1963 report they stressed the need for re-vitalizing older areas of 
the community. The committee is aware of the fact that several fac- 
tories across the river on Race Street are vacant, can be easily 
reached via the Morgan Street Bridge, and may be available for shop 
and other technical courses. 
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Multiple -story buildings can be erected at a lower cost than one- 
or two-story buildings, and In this area there does not appear to be 
any zoning problem.. 

New campus . If a new campus Is developed, a complete college 
would hava. to be established at the outset with expansion for multiple 
facilities coming later as needs arise. The initial outlay would call 
for nearly $6 million. Physical education and auditorium facilities 
would be available frotn the beginning unless high school facilities 
can be rented for gymnasium and auditorium purposes; this would reduce 
the initial cost considerably. 

A picture of a new campus layout appears as Figure l6 . This Is 
the campus of Erie County Technical Institute in Buffalo, New York. 

The drawing illustrates what might be done In the Rockford area. 



Figure 16 




ERIE COUNTY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Main Street and Youngs Road 
Town of Amherst 
Buffalo 21, New York 

Summary 

The committee surveyed the area and concluded that Rockford Col- 
lege (downtown campus) Is the best site for the proposed Community 
Junior College. Members were pleased with the encouragement, fine 
cooperation, and endorsement of Rockford College officials in behalf 
of the Community Junior College. Visits to other Junior colleges con- 
vinced the committee that the people In Winnebago and Boone Counties 
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are most fortunate in having such a fine facility as 

(downtown campus) immediately available to them for establishment o 

a college campus . 

Conducting a j\anlor college in conjunction with a high school 
facility should be avoided. A campus atmosphere was also recommenaea. 

Reports from the Population, Curriculum, and Finance Committees 
indicate that Rockford College (downtown campus) can provide the 
initial facilities to house the students of the 

a minimum cost and provide the buildings needed to satisfy initial 
course requirements. 



At its January 7, 1964 meeting. It was the committee's unani- 
mous decision to recommend the purchase of the Rockford _College 
(downtown campus) which includes the main campus and adjacent proper- 
ties for the establishment of the Winnebago -Boone County Community 
Junior College . 

Further action of the committee was directed toward planning for 
the existing facilities and buildings at Rockford College 
campus) including remodeling, construction and pw 

vision for parking. Phases 1, 2, and 3 were developed in cooperation 
with architects and residents of the community. General plans fo 
fourth and fifth phases of the proposed college were also developed. 
These are shown in Figures 13 and 14 . 



A new campus might well be developed for the 
ning has also been completed for consideration by the admlnlstratl 
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CHAPTER VIII 



ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 



At this stage of development of a plan for tlie Junior College, It 
Is possible only to sketch the administrative organization In broad 
outline. Its exact formation should be left to the governing board 
and the new president. But,, oertaln fundamentals will Inevitably be 
encountered which the cltizen|s committee! will need to take Into 
account In planning, particularly for the budget for the first year. 

In the analysis below, an attempt has been made to Indicate costs 
which will affect the planning for the first year's budget. This has 
also been described In Illustrative form In Figure 17 • 



President 

The President is the chief executive of the governing board. On 
him rests air the responsibility for every aspect of the college's 
operations, particularly the three areas shown in the chart: student 
affairs, business management, and the academic program. He needs at 
least these three subordinates at the very outset of his administra- 
tion. 

As a "staff officer, the president should also have a public re- 
lations director — one who can promote and publicize the college In the 
area, keep the citizens Informed about its program offerings, and plan 
Its publicity campaigns. 

The President will be directly responsible for much of the public 
relations activities — making speeches, meeting the public, arid conduct- 
ing interviews with the press — but the detailed load of responsi^ , 
bllitles should not overly burden his administration. 

It Is vitally Important that a man of superior administrative 
ability be selected for this position. The quality and welfare of the 
college largely depend upon his talents. He should be a person who 
works well with people, both academicians and laymen, knows how to 
delegate subordinate responsibilities, understands the role and func- 
tion of a junior college, is well acquainted with the programs and 
people In higher education, and has a proved ability to administer 
education. He should possess the earned doctorate and have five to 
ten years of administrative experience. In the ci^rent market, one 
should expect to offer a salary of not less than $ 15^000 for a person 
of his calibre. 



Dean of Students 

The Dean of Students Is responsible for all activities of students 
of non-academic nature. He will need at least two subordinates at the 
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Figure 17 
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start a counselor for men and one for women. If dormitories 

vided' he will be responsible for guiding 

them. In cooperation with the Admissions officer, 

which students should attend, what their programs nf’^tudv to fol- 

guidance tests to help students determine what courses of study to fo 

low, and counsel with students who are having difficulty. 

The Dean of Students should possess the earned 
ablv in the field of guidance, and should have had several years _ 
successful experience in a similar position in high school or coxlege. 
He must be well acquainted with the life problems of young people, 
TelTTs tLif LtdemL abilities. It Is Inccnceivahle that one would 
be able to secure the services of such a person for less than $12,000 

a year. 



Business Manager 

The Business Manager Is responsible for directing aU aspects cf 
the phvslcal operations of the college, taking care of the_buslness___ 
office Physical plant, and maintenance. In cooperation with the presl 
dent! he win pre^re the annual budget, keep all accounts, and direct- 
the work of the maintenance staff. 

He should have had experience in business management as. well^as . 
will need to be paid at least $12,000 for his services. 



Dean of the College 

progrsLins should b© dotBi^minod* H© , , .-in i-n hp a oerson of 

progr^ a Junior college direction, he should be suf- 

ficiently Informed to determine when competent instruction is being 
offered. . , 

ri.idfofIKS" S 

college . 
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To secure a person of adequate competence for such a challenging 
position will not be easy. He should possess the earned doctorate, 
and have had experience In educational leadership, probably as a 
department head in a foiu?-year college. In order to attract a person 
of quality, it will be necessary to offer an initial salary of 
$13,000-$l4,000. 

The three immediate subordinates of the President: Dean of the 
College, Dean of Students, and Business Manager constitute an adminis- 
trative council for the President. The four officers together will 
determine the over-all direction and activities of the college, with 
the President acting as presiding officer. The deliberations and con- 
clusions of this council will be transmitted to the governing board 
by the President to be enacted into legislation. 



Subordinates under the Dean of the College 



Rep;lstrar and Director of Admissions. An important official in 
the operation of any college is the person charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping all records of the students' academic progress. 
Initially, he es-tablishes the procedures for admission and programming 
of courses, executing the decisions made by the board. President, and 
the acr.demlc council. Transcripts of the students' work are kept in 
his office and transmitted to a senior college in the event a student 
decides to continue his studies o He also administers the admissions 



examinations and keeps the records of the results. 



A registrar should be primarily a business executive and be 
familiar with the principles of effective office management. In the 
present competitive market, he will probably need to be offered a 
salary of at least $10,000. It is less important that he have an 
advanced degree than it is that he have proven ability in administer- 
ing a clerical office. 



Director of Athletics. In the growing popularity of league par- 
ticipation of organized teams in junior colleges, it is increasingly 
important that a person be employed who can direct such activities. 
Schedules will need to be made, and the direction of a considerable 
amount of business management attending the outfitting;, collection of 
admissions to games, and the transportation of teams will need to be 
handled. He will also need to work closely with the Dean of the Col- 
lege in the employment of coaches, usually drafted from the staff in 
physical education. 

Department Heads. Each of the instructional departments should 
have one person designated as "head, " regardless of the size of the 
departmental staff. This person will be in charge of the faculty 
members in that department and be accountable to the Dean for the ex- 
cellence of instruction. Department Heads should possess sufficient 
stature in their field to command the respect of those with whom they 
work. While it is probably unrealistic to expect that each will pos- 
sess the highest degree in his field, he should have demonstrated his 
intention of ultimately earning it by having done considerable gradu- 
ate work beyond the master's degree, certainly not less than one full 



year. For a person of this calibre, he will need to be offered a 
salary of not less than $9,000, particularly If he has had a mini- 
mum of five years teaching experience In a four -year college or 
university. Preferably, he should have the requisite background 
to command a rank of full professor, a rank usually reserved for 
those who have earned the doctorate or Its equivalent. 

Guidance Services . An essential characteristic of a good com- 
munity college Is that It Is guidance oriented. The guidance pro- 
gram should function to help each student discover his aptitudes, 
choose his life's work, and help prepare him for the successful pur- 
suit of that work. In doing this, the guidance personnel should 
involve themselves In educational guidance, vocational guidance and 
job placement. 

It Is recommended that the school staff Include the equivalent 
of one full-time guidance counselor for every 300-350 students. 

The remainder of the staff should understand and practice the guid- 
ance function of the community college. 

Faculty. Assuming a beginning enrollment of 2,000 students. It 
will be necessary to employ a faculty of at least 100 members, dis- 
tributed among the various fields In terms of the* results of the stu- 
dent survey. No effort Is made here to estimate how this distribution 
should be made. This is clearly the responsibility of the new adminis- 
trative staff of the college. However, it Is Important to understand 
that faculty salaries constitute the largest single Item In the operat- 
ing budget. All instructors in the academic subjects should possess 
at least a master's degree In their subject, with at least five years 
of teaching experience In secondary schools. Competition for staff 
will be extremely vigorous, since there are not enough public school 
teachers to go around. Currently, a teacher In the Rockford city 
schools is able to command a Sc lary of $6,700 with five years of ex- 
perience. . It will be necessary to exceed this amount if the junior 
college expects to recruit the best teachers; therefore. It is recom- 
mended that $7,000 be considered as a minimum salary. Since It Is 
Impossible to estimate accurately what salaries will need to be paid 
as that is dependent upon, the experience of individual faculty members, 
a median salary figure of $7^500 proposed for budgetary purposes, 
making the salary item in the initial budget amount to $750,000. 

Adding the salaries of all administrative officers, one gets the 
total of $71,000. Added to the estimated salary Item of $750,000 for 
the teaching staff, the item for academic salaries should be at least 
$821,000. To this must be added the salaries of secretaries and main- 
tenance staff to get the grand total for all salaries. 
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Summary 

In a few pages,, the committee has outlined a basic organizational 
plan for the proposed community junior college. 

Administrative officers, guidance workers, faculty members, and 
clerical and maintenance staffs will be needed In sufficient numbers 
and with the necessary competencies for an Institution of this size 
and complexity. 

Numbers of personnel and salaries have not been determined, but 
several rather specific suggestions have been madej the committee hopes 
that these will serve as basic criteria for staff selection and budget 
preparation. 



CHAPTER IX 
FINANCIAL- ANALYSIS 



No study of a community college would be complete without an 
analysis of the financial aspects of the junior college district. 

In completing its study of the wealth and financial implications 
that would be present if a community college were established in 
Boone and Winnebago Counties, the Finance committee collected data 
dealing with income, costs, levies, and indebtedness. The legal 
Qul]?6in6nt/S d6SLllng wlt/h th© sstSLblisiiinsnt of © coinniunit/y collsg© h3.Q 
to be studied before an expenditure plan could be prepared for this 
college. Information was obtained from .other committees working in 
the study, l.e., school enrollment figures were obtained from the 
Population committee, cost estimates were obtained from the Curricu- 
lum and Buildings committees, and considerable information was sup- 
plied by other citizens of the community. Valuable assistance was 
rendered by county offices as data was collected and compiled. 

It became evident early in the committee’s planning that a col- 
lege could be established in Boone and Winnebago Counties which 
would easily meet legal requirements. A few statements from the 
Illinois School Code would illustrate what is meant by this state- 
ment; for Instance, the following legal aspects are pertinent to the 
proposed college. 

1. An area college must have 30,000 residents and an 
assessed valuation of at least $75 million dollars 
(the proposed college would have 250,000 residents 
and an assessed valuation of $900 million). 

2. An area co.llege is authorized to levy an annual 
educational fund tax of 50^ per $100 of equalized 
assessed valuation and an annual building fund 

tax of 10^ per $100 of equalized assessed valuation. 

These can later be increased by referendimi to a 
maximum of 75^ in the educational fund and 17?^ 
in the building fund. (The petition for the estab- 
lishment of a junior college called for 6^ educa- 
tional fund tax and 2^ bulld.ing fund tax). 

3. State financial support is provided in the amount of 
$7.60 for each semester hour completed by resident 
pupils . 

4. The district is permitted to charge students tuition 
not to exceed 1/3 of the per capita operating cost of 
the college. (It is expected that annual tuition ot 
$200 to $250 would be charged full-time students). 
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5. A junior college district may bond to a maximum of 3 

cent of the assessed valuation of the district for build- 
ing purposes. 



Financial Data 



I In analyzing the financial condition of the proposed college, it 

might be well to start with sources of income of the several high 
school districts which participated in t’:e survey, their budgets and 
tax levies, and a record of special elections in the proposed two- 
county district. Budgetary expenditures and levies are presented as 
Table 26; data on elections is shown in Table 27. 

The assessed valuation of the two-county area is shown by dis- 
tricts in Table 28, and the combined assessed valuation and projec- 
tions of wealth can be noted in Table 29. Table 30 represents the 
bonded Indebtedness of the several participating districts, and 
Table 31 illustrates bond retirement schedules presently in existence. 
These tables are contained in the report at this point, and a brief 
^.description has been Included in an attempt to summarize and evaluate 
-the data contained in the graphic presentations. 

Sources of Income and Tax Levies . An examination of budgets of 
the participating school districts shows that these school districts 
had a combined total income of approximately $20 million for the 1962- 
1963 school year. Most of this was obtained from local taxes, but 
state and federal support was given for transportation, driver educa- 
tion, and special education; and Rockford received tuition for students 
from non-high school districts. 

In determining sources of income for a community college., esti- 
mates can be made in the same manner by noting that there are State 
and Federal support plans for colleges, student tuition, and local 
taxes for the operation of these institutions. Recent Congressional 
action provides for additional federal support to junior colleges; 
this stipulates that comprehensive community colleges--those involving 
college preparatory, technical, vocational, and adult education pro- 
grams — could receive as much as forty per cent of the cost of their 
buildings from federal sources. It has been assumed in the past that 
;;:the sources of income would be spread evenly among local taxes, state 
support, and tuition with very little amount stemming from federal 
.agencies; but it is now apparent that the financial burden can be 
shifted from the local taxpayer to state and federal agencies to a 
much greater degree. 

It would appear, from the organizational structure developed in 
Chapter VIII that the proposed college would need an annual operating 
revenue of approximately $1.5 million dollars. The petition which was 
submitted to the State Department of Public Instruction in May 1963 
stipulated that a tax levy of 6^ per $100 of assessed valuation would 
be made to cover the operating cost of the college, and a levy of 2^ 
proposed for improvements, maintenance, and repair of buildings. This 
would provide approximately $600,000 per year for operation — only 40 
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per cent of the amount that would probably be needed— ^d $200,000 
for acquisition of and repairs to property. However, it should be 
noted that state support would amount to approximately 
student, and tuition would probably be charged in the amount of _ 

I20O to $250 per student. Some federal assistance would be received 
by the college and additional state support might be 
it might be that state support, federal income, ^and tuition revenue 
would not always be sufficient to provide the sixty per 
tlonal revenue for the operation of the college. The colleg 
get started on amounts stipulated and adjustments made later li _ 
needed after the college is established and the budget prepared for 
operation. The financial summary and study of tax rates should 
enable the reader to determine what effect an 8 cent tax Increase 
might mean to him individually and the district collectively. 

Bond Issues. Voters in Boone and Winnebago ^Counties have ^ ^ 
usuallv reacted favorably to school elections. Prom Table 2o ic 
should^be noted that all of the bond and educational fund increases 
received favorable reaction until sixteen months ago; since Novem- 
ber 6, 1962 voters in district 205 have rejected educational rate 
increases and proposed building bond issues. Generally , 

this has been the trend in Illinois. In the Period from Noyember^l, 
1962 to October 31, 1963, 134 of the l84 bond elections in the state 
carried and 50 were rejected by the voters; th^s ’represents 73 P __ 
cent successful passage. Only 39 per cent of the proposed building 
rate referenda were successful during this same period, '*’hll 53 _ 
per cent of the elections dealing with requests 
educational rate were approved by the voters (and it should als 

noted that several of the successful proposals ^ „ 

rejected). So it might be assumed that voters in and Wlraeb^o 

Counties are interested and willing to support good educational pro- 
grams within the several school districts. 

Assessed valuation. An analysis of assessed yaluatlon ls_pre- 

sented. in Table 28, and projections a®?®®!®<^. y?otal 
in Table 29. An examination of Table 28 indicates that the total 

assessed valuation of the proposed commyjiity 

be $950,000,000 when the college opens (actual 1962 ®®?®®®®f_^®-^^" 
tlon is $898,846,810). Projections of assessed valuation were com- 
puted by the Finance committee using as a base the figure 01 
425,000,000 per year Increase for Winnebago County and a 1.2 P 
cent annual Increase for Boone County.^ A sizable ^ 

lected for 1965 and 1966 in Boone Cowity, but the estlmates^for ^ ^ 
other years are rather stable. This indicates a , g® 

the 1965-1966 school year (probably the first year of the college s 
ooeratlon) of $950,000,000 and a projection five years hence of 
$1,106,000,000. Prom these projections, 

operating costs and bonded indebtedness can be made, these ^^^e been 

cLputed^and are shown in succeeding tables. ® 

noted that existing bonded Indebtedness and operating 

the various high schools would not affect the junior college opera 

Son except ttot ?he total tax picture «®f ® ^°,^® 

any new organization is created. Bonded Indebtedness of the s 

districts Is shown in Tables 30 and 31* 
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Table 26 

Expenditures and Tax Levies of Participating Districts 



School 
District 
ind Year 



iockford 



# 206 
19b3-b4 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1954-55 



Non-high 
* 211 
19b3-b4 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1954-55 



Harlem 
# 122 
19b3-64 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1954-55 



ERIC 



Levy 



Education Fund 
Amoimt 



Levy 



Building Fund 
Amount 



Bond 

Payments 

Amount 



f 205 






1963-94 


1.30 


7,215,000 


1962-63 


1.30 


6,955,000 


1961-62 


1.30 


6,656,000 


1960-61 


1.30 


7,020,000 


1959-60 


1.30 


6,470,966 


1958-59 


1.30 


6,254,816 


1957-58 


.99 


4, 207, 500 


:1956-57 


.99 


4,132,400 


1955-56 


.99 


3,965,274 


1954-55 


.82 


3, 034, 000 


Non-high 



.25 .1,387,500 

.25 l,337>500 
.25 1,295,562 
.25 1,252,526 
.25 1,244,416 
.25 1,201,118 
. 16 680, 000 
.16 668,000 
.16 640,852 
.12 462.500 



1.00 


700, 000 


.18 


130,000 


1.00 


750,000 


- — 


— 


1.00 


724,711 


— 


— 


1.00 


708,455 


— 


mm 


1.00 


692,851 


— 


— 


1.00 


610, 956 


•c=3 c=> 


C=J C=> C=J c= 


1.00 


525,939 


— 


— 


1.00 


484,543 


— 


— 


1.00 


440, 112 


— 


— 


1.00 


377,096 


- — 


— 
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1,714,360 

1,780,935 

1,493,743 

1,545,636 

1,616,076 

1,243,479 

660, 947 
668, 337 
630,062 
344.779 



10, 150 
10,450 

15,841 

16,274 
16,661 
22, 130 
25,740 
26,350 



.65 


240, 000 


.18 


67,854 


2,125 


.65 


228,293 


.18 


63,219 


2,161 


.65 


220, 000 


— 





— — — — 


.65 


201,600 


— » 


— 


— — — — 


.65 


176,343 


c=a 


— 


" " " " 


.65 


156,752 


— 


— 


— — " 


.65 


130,000 


- — 


mm 


— — — 


.65 


135,860 







— — — — 


.50 


100, 000 


— 


— 


" " " " 


.50 


98,266 


— - 


— 


— — — — 



1.80 


1,297,689 


.25 


180, 000 


443,006 


1.80 


1,184,002 


.25 


l64, 444 


510,601 


1.80 


1,114,684 


.25 


154,817 


401,862 


1.80 


1,047,176 


.25 


145,441 


420,487 


1.80 


959,892 


.25 


133, 318 


318,593 


lo80 


883,741 


.25 


122,741 


309, 768 


1.80 


727,519 


.20 


80,835 


266,006 


1.40 


520,755 


.20 


78,070 


154, 050 


1.40 


485,351 


.20 


72,455 


159,918 


1.40 


379,822 


.20 


56,702 


94, 050 



Total 

Tax 

Levy 



1.872 



1.188 



.840 



2.407 






"hr 



School 
District 
and Year 



Education Fund 



Hononegah 
# 207 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1954-55 



Levy 



South 
Beloit 
# 320 
19b3-b4 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1954-55 



1.70 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 



Pecatonica 

# 321 

1963-64 1.30 

1962-63 1 . 30 

1961- 62 1.30 

1960- 61 1 . 30 

1959- 60 1.30 

1958- 59 1-30 

1957- 58 1.30 

1956- 57 1.00 

1955- 56 1.00 

1954- 55 1.00 

Winnebago 

# 323 __ 

19b3-b4 1.40 

1962- 63 1.40 

1961- 62 1.40 

1960- 61 1.40 

1959- 60 1.40 

1958- 59 1.40 

1957- 58 1.40 

1956- 57 1.00 

1955- 56 1.00 



Amount 



Building S^jnd 
Amount 



Levy 



.86 


201,938 


.188 


45,000 




195,000 


.188 


45, 000 


.86 


190, 000 


.188 


39,743 


.86 


175,000 


.188 


37,623 


.86 


165,000 


.188 


33,664 


.86 


120, 000 


.188 


33,247 


.86 


112,000 


.093 


17, 000 


.65 


99,500 


.093 


29, 000 


.58 


91,800 


.094 


14,600 


.58 


80, 000 


.094 


13. 000 



320, 000 


.25 


45,000 


230,000 


.25 


40,488 


228,800 


.25 


39,021 


226,376 


.25 


37,879 


221,270 


.25 


32,892 


186,605 


.25 


31,04l 


173,691 


.25 


28,104 


136,500 


.25 


21, 121 


270,784 


.25 


24,607 


240,950 


.25 


23,168 



148,000 


.25 


28,000 


145, 000 


.25 


28,000 


145,000 


.25 


28,000 


143, 000 


.25 


28,084 


149,000 


.25 


30, 000 


140, 000 


.25 


28,000 


138,000 


.25 


30,000 


115i000 


.25 


23, 170 


240, 000 


.25 


25,000 


240,000 


.25 


25 . 000 


270, 000 


.25 


44, 000 


225,000 


.25 


40, 000 


210, 000 


.25 


38,000 


210, 000 


.25 


38,000 


221,364 


.25 


41,411 


217,923 


.25 


38,840 


223,895 


.18 


29, 985 


157,932 


.18 


29,612 


156, 000 


.18 


19, 250 



Bond 

Payments 

Amount 



44,668 

45,456 

46., 243 

.47,031 

47,818 

48,606 

49 >393 
50, 250 



85,111 
89,985 
63, 391 
65,252 
65,415 
56 , 050 
57, 387 
29, 625 
30,690 
31,255 



52,991 

54, 785 
38,584 

39,928 

39,675 

40,425 

44,733 

4,211 

3,335 
3.440 



84, 285 
77,843 
65,298 
66,947 
62, 190 

60,297 
84, 003 



Total 

Tax 

Levy 



1.268 



2.593 



2.068 



2.551 



Table 26 (continued) 



School 

District 


Education Fund 


Building 


Fund 


Bond 

Payments 


Total 

Tax 


and Year 


Levy 


Amount 


Levy 


Amount 


Amount 


Levy 


Durand 

# 322 

1963-64 


1.40 


130,000 


.125 


25,000 


45,805 


2.245 


1962-63 


1.40 


130,000 


.125 


25,000 


37, 059 




1961-62 


1.40 


130,000 


.125 


25,000 


37 , 688 




1960-61 


1.40 


130,000 


.125 


21,901 


36,352 




1959-60 


1.40 


130,000 


.^5 


21,680 


38,347 




1958-59 


1.40 


125,000 


.25 


22, 475 


40,517 




1957-58 


1.20 


110,000 


.25 


21,809 


26,902 




1956-57 


1.20 


108,000 


.25 


20,918 


26,377 




1955-56 


1.20 


110,000 


.25 


20,614 


26,852 




1954-55 


1.00 


90 , 000 


.25 


20,587 


26,302 





Belvldere 
# 100 
19 bi-b 4 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1954-55 



1.25 


832,388 


.25 


166,477 


130,900 


1.25 


822,548 


.25 


164,509 


133,400 


1.25 


1,300,499 


.25 


95, 200 


120,932 


1.25 


1,230,849 


.160 


66,910 


122,838 


1.232 


1,129,917 


.160 


59,435 


126,050 


1.232 


1 , 042,534 


.16 


94,315 


111,750 


1.13 


950,685 


.16 


75,238 


113,150 


1.12 


824,657 


.16 


73,403 


114,550 


1.077 


704, 509 


.16 


54,750 


105,850 


1.00 


656.493 


.1249 


51,483 


107,050 



Poplar 
Grove 
# 200 
1963-64 


.65 


114,489.34 


.0587 


10,339.56 


i 1962-63 


.65 


108,143.32 


.0826 


14 , 419.11 


: 1961-62 


.62 


121,440 


.1875 


13,832 


1960-61 


.619 


142,323 


10,995 


1959-60 


.619 


115,713 


.179 


13,214 


1958-59 


.58 


124,659 


.179 


21,229 


1957-58 


.65 


104, 740 


.1675 


14 , 683 


: 1956-57 




116,871 


.1122 


27,994 


1955-56 


.65 


83, 151 


.1875 


17,105 


v!l 954-55 


.50 


82,788 


.05 . 


9, 718 



47 , 168 
38,888 
47,721 

48,208 
49,120 
49,830 
48,434 
44 , 709 
58,595 



1.762 



1.019 



98 



District 



100 

200 

205 

323 

122 

321 

322 

323 

320 

205 



205 



Table 27 

Record of Special Elections 



Type of Election 



Date Held 



Result of Election 



Bond Issue - $1,900^000 
Bond Issue - 600,000 

Bond Issue. - 2,200,000 

Bond Issue - l60,000 

Bond Issue - 1,800,000 

Bond Issue - 200,000 

Bond Issue - 135^000 

Educ. Fund Rate Increase • 

Bond Issue - 85^000 

Bond Issue - 4,890,000 

Educ .& Bldg -Rate Increase 



Jan. 1, 1953 


Passed 


Dec. 1, 1955 


Passed 


Feb. 14, 1961 


Passed 


Mar. 25 ^ 1961 


Passed 


Apr. 8, 1961 


Passed 


Dec. 2, 1961 


Passed 


Dec. 16, 1961 


Passed 


Aug. 25 ^ 1962 


From 1.40 to 1,70 
Passed 


Sept25^ 1962 


Passed 


Nov. 6, 1962 


Educ-1.30 to 1.49 

Failed 




Bldg- .25 to .34 

Failed 


May 21, 19^3 


From 1.30 to 1.48 
Failed 



Table 28 

Assessed Valuation and School Enrollments 



District 



Assessed Value 
Number 1962 



1963-64 

Enrollment 

All Grades Grades 9-12 



1963-64 

Student 
Valuation 



Rockford 


205 


559,251,044 


24,851 


Non^High 


206 


69,107,200 




Non-High 

Protectorate 


211 


37,697,170 




Harlem 


122 


72,093,880 


6, 728 


Hononegah 


207 


23,481,275 


— — — 


South Beloit 


320 


16,580,251 


1,579 


Pecatonica 


321 


11,529,910 


809 


Durand 


322 


8,951,748 


634 


Winnebago 


323 


15,949,059 


1,055 


Belvidere 


- 100 


66,591,065 


4,439 


Poplar Grove 


200 


17,613,745_ 


WWW 



7025 22,504.16 

1767 39,109.90 



662 

1740 

527 

355 

203 

189 

310 

1104 

291 



56.944.36 

10.715.49 

44.556.49 

10.500.47 
14,252.05 

14.119.47 

15,117.59 

15.001.36 
6O3528.33 



Total 898, 746, 347 40, 095 14, 173 



Table 29 

Assessed Valuation Projections 



Tax 

Year 


School 

Year 


Winnebago 


Boone 


Total 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


712,967,5^2 

730,640,182 

758,390,633 

780,965^145 

814,642,000 


78,262,545 

80,026,991 

82,821,095 

83,260,445 

84,204,810 


791, 230, 087 
810,667,173 

841,211,728 

864,225,590 

898,846,810 






Projected at 
$25 million/year 


Projected at 

1.2 % 




1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 62 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 


839.642.000 

864 . 642. 000 

889.642.000 

914.642.000 

939.642.000 

964.642.000 

989.642.000 

1.014.642.000 

1.039.642.000 

1.064.642.000 


85.214. 000 

86.237.000 

93.272.000 

105.319.000 

112.379.000 

114.452.000 

116.537.000 

118.635.000 

120.747.000 

122.872. 000 


924.856.000 

950.879.000 

982.914.000 

1.019.961.000 

1.052.021.000 

1.079.094.000 

1.106.179.000 

1.133.277.000 

1.160.389.000 
1,187,51^,000 
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Table 30 



Bonded Indebtedness of Participating Districts 

June 30, 1963 



District 




Amount 


Per Cent 

Limit on 1962 Valuation 


Winnebago 


205 


13,193,000.00 


47.18 




206 


None 






211 


106,000.00 


.06 




122 


2,500,000.00 


69.35 




207 


420,000.00 


35.77 




320 


683,000.00 


82.38 




321 


570,000.00 


98.87 




322 


444,000.00 


99.19 




323 


720,000.00 


90.28 


Boone 


100 


1,200,000.00 


36 . 04 




200 


360,000.00 


40.87 
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Table 31 

Bond Retirement Schedules 
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Actually, the junior college district would be permitted by law 
to construct buildings valued at 5 cent of the assessed valuation 
of the district, i.e. with an assessed valuation of $900 million the 
junior college district could bond for $45 million dollars if it were 
to plan on expending all that is permitted under the law. However, 
such is not the intent of the survey committee; instead an expenditure 
Of only $2.5 to $5 million is all that is anticipated for the college. 



Cost Analysis 

The cost of the construction and operation of college facilities 
in the area will depend upon the kind of college that is established. 

If the administration and board decide to use the existing Rockford 
College facility or other existing facilities in the area, the cost 
will be considerably different from that obtained if a new college 
i campus is constructed on the outskirts of Rockford toward Belvidere. 

In the event that Rockford college's downtown campus is to be pur- 
chased and operated by the junior college board, a cost of $1.5 million 
dollars would be needed for the purchase and renovation of existing 
facilities. Additional buildings should be constructed on the campus, 
but the amount specified in the organizational plan might not be suf- 
ficient to handle this project. Approval of a bond issue would proba- 
bly be needed to provide the technical and vocational aspects of the 
[program, and these should certainly be added early in the operation of 
I the college. The operating expense would perhaps be sufficient to 
[handle the needs of the college at the present time, but this might 
I also have to be increased once the college is in operation. 

If, on the other hand, the administrative officials decide to 
I locate the college on a new site of approximately 150 acres, the cost 
for the construction for new facilities would be in the neighborhood 
I of $5-6 million. Operational costs may be no different from those pro- 
! posed under the other plan, but the increase in the bond issue would be 
I different . 



A suggested budget for the new college has not been prepared, but 
'Operating estimates have been made from plans presented for considera- 
tion and experience of other institutions. Estimated operating costs 

; of the college have been computed as fol lovers (1, 200 students): 

i 



Staff salaries $900,000 
Operation (fuel, lights, phone, etc.) 150^000 
Clerical staff 60,000 
Supplies 50,000 
Equipment 100,000 
Maintenance 40,000 
Other expenses 200, 000 



[ Total $1,500,000 

iWhlle these amounts are tentative and suggestive, they do indicate 
I general areas of e :penditure which might be anticipated. It might be 
[noted here that about $900,000 has been earmarked as the amount that 
would be necessary for salaries in the college. This amount is only 
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60 per cent of the total expenditure and is a little lower than that 
which is usually found in similar educational institutions* In the 
final analysis, this figure might he a little higher. 

Amortization. An cimortlzatlon schedule for the retirement of 
bonds as shownTs Table 32. This reflects a 

that Indicates a total annual expendltiAre for a $2.5 minion issue at 
3.5 per cent interest. Schedules have not been prepared for the new- 
campus issue, but the amounts will, at the 

proposal. Estimates can also be made quite rapidly from Table 32 for 
the larger issue. If the buildings are amortized over 10 years, the 
amount of interest would be reduced, and this plan would Ibe recom- 
mended. A 10-year plan -also appears in Table 32. 

Cost Summary. A cost analysis is presented in Table ^33. This 
table illustrates the amount of money that would be . 

construction of college facilities initially and ior the amount that 
would have to be added five years hence. This indicates an initial 
expenditure of $2.5-$5 million dollars, which would probably require 
a tax lew of 2 to 4 cents per $100 of assessed valuation, 
years heJoe, it Is anticipated that an additional $750,000 would be 
needed for school construction, and further building increases would 
come as the needs arise. A careful analysis of Table 34 should 
enable citizens of the area to project their Junior college needs 
for five to ten years. 

A study of Table 34 will provide the individual citizen with 
information that will enable him to ascertain the amount of annual 
tax required by the proposed community college. This is shown for 
three propositions; (l) creation of the college district with on^ _ 
the 86 specified, (2) creation of the district with plans for a bond 
issue to provide additional facilities on the Rockford College 
Campus, and (3) creation of the district and plans for development ^ 
of a new campus included. It should be clear from an examination of 
this table that the amount required for the operation of a Junior 
college facility in the two county area would be very minimal, 
is*' hard to imagine that individuals in Boone and Winnebago Counties 
could secure a two-year college education so reasonably. 



Summary 

The increasing demands for a college education and 
enrollments and financial burdens being Placed upon all 
of higher education in Illinois will combine to produce a network of 
Junior colleges or community colleges in the state in the years to 
come While it has been difficult to establish two year colleges in 
reclAt years, there have been a number of them-both private and 
public-established on a very successful basis; and the ^ 

emphasis and interest in the two-year college will assure establish- 
ment of many new institutions within the next five years. 

Analysis of costs of attending colleges has been presented 
herein, and estimates of operational and building costs of a new 
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Table 32 

Amortization Schedule for a $2.5 Million 
Bond Issue over 20 Years at 3i Cent Interest 



Year 


Beginning 
Unpaid Balance 


Annual 

Interest 


Annual 

Principal Payments 


Annual 

Tax Extension 


1 


2, 500, 000 


87,500 


90,000 


177,500 


2 


2 , 410, 000 


84,350 


90, 000 


174. 350 


3 


2, 320, 000 


81,200 


100, 000 


181,200 


4 


2 , 220, 000 


77,700 


100,000 


177,700 


5 


2 , 120,000 


74 , 200 


100, 000 


174,200 


6 


2 , 020, 000 


70, 700 


110,000 


180,700 


7 


1,910,000 


66,850 


110, 000 


176,850 


8 


1 , 800,000 


63,000 


120,000 


183,000 


9 


1 , 680,000 


58,800 


125,000 


183,800 


10 


1 , 555,000 


54,425 


125,000 


179,^25 


11 


1 , 430,000 


50, 050 


130,000 


180, 050 


12 


1, 300, 000 


45,500 


135, 000 


180, 500 


13 


1,165,000 


40,775 


135,000 


175,775 


14 


1,030,000 


36,050 


140, 000 


176, 050 


15 


890, 000 


31,150 


140, 000 


171,150 


16 


750, 000 


26,250 


150, 000 


176, 250 


17 


600, 000 


21,000 


150, 000 


171,000 


18 


450, 000 


15,750 


150, 000 


165,750 


19 


300, 000 


10,500 


150, 000 


160,500 


20 


150, 000 


5.250 


150.000 


155,250 




1 , 001,000 


2,500,000 


3.501.000 




Amortization Schedule for a $ 2.5 Million 






Bond Issue 


over 10 Years at 3i P©3? Cent Interest 


Year 


Balance 


Interest 


Principal 


Tax 


1 


2, 500, 000 


87,500 


212,500 


300, 000 


2 


2,287,500 


80, 060 


220, 000 


300, 060 


3 


2, 067, 500 


72, 360 


230, 000 


302, 360 


4 


1,837,500 


64 , 315 


235,500 


299.815 


5 


1,602,000 


56, 100 


244,000 


300,100 


6 


1,358,000 


47 , 500 


252,500 


300, 000 


7 


1,105,500 


38,700 


262 , 000 


300, 700 


8 


843 , 500 


29, 500 


270, 500 


300, 000 


9 


573, 000 


20, 000 


281,000 


301,000 


10 


292, 000 


10, 220 


292,000 


302,220 


506,255 


2,500,000 


3.006.255 
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Table 33 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



6 . 



Annual Cost Analysis 
Proposed* Community College 



IteiA 



1965-66 



Enrollment 

Assessed valuation 

Operating costs* 

From local taxes 
From tuition ($250 
per studexit ) 

From state sources 
Prom other sources 



1,200-1,500 

$950,879,000 

1 , 500 , 000 

760.000 

300.000 

250.000 

190.000 



Tax levies proposed 

For* operation (salaries, 
supplies, eqpt , , etc . ) 
For maintenance and 
repair of buildings 



Building costs (if Rock- 
for College Campus is 
used)** 



.06 

.02 



Tax levy needed for new 
buildings 



2,500,000 
.02 






Building costs (if new campus ^ 
is developed)** 4,000,000 

to 5,000,000 

Tax levy needed for 

buildings .04 

Total tax levy (per ilOO 
assessed valuation) for 
buildings and operation 
if Rockford College Is 
used .10 

Total tax levy for buildings 
and operation if new 
campus is developed .12 



1966-67 


1970-71 


2,000 


3,000 


$982,914,000 


$1,106,179,000 


1,800,000 

785,000 


2,700,000 
885, 000 


500. 000 

450.000 
65 , 000 


750. 000 

675. 000 

390.000 


.06 


.06 


.02 


.02 


No additional 
building 


750,000 


.02 


.02 


No additional 
building 


750, 000 


.04 


.04 


.10 


.10 


.12 


.12 


same at both 
■al government 


campuses . 
amounting to 



+Amortizing -n 20-year basis. _ 



o 

.ERIC 






Id 



Table 34 



Tax Increases on Individual Properties 
for Building and Operating the 
Community College at the 
Proposed Level 



Actual 

Property 

Value 


Assessed 
Valuation 
of Property 


Annual Tax Increase 
without Building 
Bond Issue 


Annual Tax Increase 
with Building 
Bond Issue 

Rockford College New Campus 


$ 5,000 


$ 2,750 


2.20 


2.75 


3.30 


7,500 


4,125 


3.30 


4.13 


4.95 


10,000 


5,500 


4.40 


5.50 


6.60 


12,500 


6,875 


5.50 


6.88 


8.25 


15,000 


8,250 


6.60 


8.25 


9.90 


17,500 


9,625 


7.70 


9.63 


11.55 


18,200 


10, 000 


8.00 


10.00 


12.00 


20, 000 


11,000 


8 .80 


11.00 


13.20 


22,500 


12, 375 


9.90 


12.38 


14.85 


25,000 


13, 750 


11.00 


13.75 


16.50 


27,500 


15,125 


12.10 


15.13 


18 . 15 


30,000 


16,500 


13.20 


16.50 


19.80 


35,000 


19,500 


15.60 


19.50 


23.40 


40, 000 


22, 000 


17.60 


22.00 


26.40 


45,000 


24,750 


19.80 


24.75 


29.70 


50, 000 


27, 500 


22.00 


27.50 


33.00 
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college in the Rockford area have been presented. 

membefs of the Finance conunittee ttet f coUege couW be 

the two counties and that a are^ This 

established well within the financial fr m „„j inJ.igtpial'orEanlza- 

ILo Should provide no hardship^on residents and Indust^ 

tions within the two county area. On the basis oi pro jeu . ^ ^ 

ments of 2,000 to 3,000 students, the Flna^^^ 

that an expenditure of 8 ®®«^? P®^ J^°°i°^gtablKtoent a sound 

Drovid 6 sufficisnt funds for t-h.© Initl +.:»+.,,+.■« r^n Ar^rii ■bloiia.l i* 6 VG'“ 

nue might be needed at a “®^®» ^„v^,gs the chapter will 

Table 33 . An examination of all of |^® ^d a good under- 

provlde the reader with a wealth involved in the establishment 

5S.5S liil S. 

Su!s“S“e"fhf So“ ss s r«°;“s.Lv,g ».!.». .o—w 

college. 



CHAPTER X 
CONCLUSIONS 



At the risk of appearing to be Jumping to conclusions, it seems 
wise to open this last chapter with the ultimate ^ 

Winnebago and Boone counties should establish a community college 
should work to open its doors by September of 1965^ 
all possible. This statement is supported fully by the conclusions 
of all the preceding chapters. Looked at from 

populatlon, curricular needs, guidance functions, building OPP. ” 
tunitles, financial support, and availability of staff the need of 
community college in the area is not to be questioned, 
points of view be examined in some detail. 



Population Pressures Are Here 

1 The population of Boone and Winnebago Counties com- 
bined is 240,000 and predictions for the future 
indicate that the combined population of the two 
counties will be 300,000 by 1970. 

2 High school enrollment for the 1963-64 school year 
was 13,948. Estimates prepared by the Population 
Committee show an Increase of 5^300 students (3o^; 
in the next decade . 

3, Nearly 2,700 Juniors and seniors now in high school 
responded to questionnaires on the establishment o 

a community college. About 72^ stated they would be 
Interested in the proposed Junior college. 

4. Predictions of community college enrollment ^7^ 
two-county area show that a Junior college established 
in northern Illinois would draw 2,500 students within 
two to three years and 3,000 students by 1974. Less^ 
conservative estimates set the eni'Ollment at 4,000 by 
the end of the decade. 



Curricular Needs Are Great and Va ried 

1 Survevs taken of Industries, business establishments, 
oltlSL and students all indicate the n^d for and 
desirability of a college in this area, ^e 
and desired institution would be a comprehensive post- 
high school educational one 

parallel, remedial, vocational, technical, and adult 
education offerings. 



Ill 



2. Of the business establishments polled, 79^ Indicated that 
they would use the college facilities In training programs. 

3 . The college parallel program should be designed to meet 
the needs of those students preparing to transfer to four- 
year colleges and universities. 

4. Programs should be established In the areas of secretarial 
practice, accounting, automotive and Industrial technology, 
medical services, nursing, home management, cosmetology, 
commercial art, and agri-business, 

5 . Vocational programs should be established In accordance 

with Article of the Vocational Education Act. High 

school graduates, high school students, and Individuals 
who have not completed high school would all be provided 
for by these programs. 

6 . Technological training should be Instituted In the areas 
of automotive technology. Industrial technology, electronics 
technology, and Industrial drafting. 

7 . The adult In the community may wish to Improve his occupa- 
tional knowledge, or his general cultural level, or over- 
come academic def Iclencle s that prevented graduation from 
high school, or may want to work toward a community college 
degree or certlflca-ce . Such coiArses, available during 
normal school hours and at night on a credit or non-credit 
basis, are designed to meet the needs of the adult popula- 
tion of the community. 



Guidance Will Be Key Function 

1. Because the community college will be multi-purpose and the 
student body as heterogeneous as the community. It will be 
necessary to have a well -organized guidance program to 
assure the proper matching of student and curricular offer- 
ings . 

2. The Dean of Students, in cooperation with the Admissions 
Officer, will determine what students should attend, what 
their programs will be, administer tests to assist students 
in determining what courses of study to follow, and counsel 
with students who are having difficulties. 

3 . The Dean of Students should possess an earned doctorate, 
preferably in the field of guidance. He must be well 
acquainted with the life problems of all ages as well as 
their learning abilities . 

4. Coordination of the curriculum and the guidance services 
will be effected under the leadership of the Dean of the 
College. VIhlle the Dean of the College need not be an 
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expert in every field of study under his direction, 
he should be sufficiently Informed to be able to _ 
appraise new demands and evaluate the competency of 
instruction offered in all classes. 



^. Pwo Building Proposals Studied 

Ic feased on the population estimates the thinking of 
the Building Committee moved in the direction of a 
college of 1,000 full-time students the first year 
of operation, 2,000, the second year, to some place 
in the vicinity of 3, 000-4;000 students by the end 
five years . 



2. Authorities generally agree that a campus of 100-15Q 
acres could take care of the initiO'l enrollment and 
that within six or seven years a campus of 300 acres 
might be required. A number of such sites were 
located and are to be found on a map in the chapter 
on buildings . 



3 After considerable study of community college needs 
and the availability of Rockford College (downtown 
campus), the Buildings Committee strongly recommends 
a course of action leading to the use of the college 
as the start of the new community college. The Qom- 
mlttee feels it meets all requirements of access!- 
bilitv, facility (with minimal modification and cost), 
and availability. 



Financia l . Needs Are Modest and Avai lable 

1. Not only are there adequate students for a community 
college in the two-county area, but there is a Ce- 
rent assessed valuation of approximately $ol4 million 

much more thain the amount required by law, which is 

only $75 million. 



2 QIhe current assessed valuation is for the tax year 
1962. A ten-year projection indicates that by tax 
year *1972 the assessed valuation of the two counties 
will be $1,187 million— an assurance that the tax. 
rate will not skyrocket. 



Building and operational costs for a community junior 
college would be minimal — only 8^ per $100 of assessed 
valuation for operation and maintenance, with a _ 
possible additional levy of 2 to ^ per hundred dol- 
lars assessed valuation for campus buildings. 

4. Tax increases for the proposed college, computed on 
the basis of 8^ for operating costs and 20 xor the 
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construction, woul(3 amount to $10 on a home assessed at 
$10,000. A study of the figures below will provide 
Individual taxpayers with estimated costs they will 
assume If a college district Is created. 



Annual Tax Increases 



Actual 

Property Value 



Assessed 

Valuation 



5,000 


$2,750 


7,500 


4,125 


10, 000 


5,500 


12,500 


0,875 


15,000 


8,250 


17,500 


9,625 


18,200 


10,000 


20,000 


11,000 


22,500 


12,375 


25,000 


13,750 


27,500 


15,125 


30,000 


16,500 



For Rockford For New 

College Campus Campus 



2.75 


3.30 


4.13 


4.95 


5.50 


6.60 


6.88 


8.25 


8.25 


9.90 


9.63 


11.55 


10.00 


12.00 


11.00 


13.20 


12.38 


14.85 


13.75 


16.50 


15.13 


18.15 


16.50 


19 .80 



Voters Need To Be Informed 

1. A smau.l-scale study of adult opinions revealed that about 
585^ of the adult citizens were favorably Inclined toward 
the community college proposal. More detailed study re- 
vealed a hard core of 30^ In favor of the college as 
opposed to a 15^ hard core against the Idea. The remain- 
ing 55^ of citizens were either lukewarm or uncommitted 
but would be decisive If Informed. 

2. The study did not prove that a referendum would pass, but 
It did Indicate sufficient citizen interest to warrant 
planning fora refer endumc 

3. In the past ten years In the two counties there have been 
12 special elections for financing schools; the record 
9“3 cipprovals to failures Indicates a strong desire to 
support public education. A study of Table 27 in Chapter 9 
will provide details. 

4. The Citizens Committee recommends to the Steering Committee, 
the School Boards of the participating high schools, and 
the citizenry of the two counties, that the findings of 

the survey be publicized widely so that a proposal for the 
creation of a community junior college district be put 
before the voters at the earliest possible election. 
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5. It is strongly recommended that the community college 
should open its doors for business by September, 19o^, or 
sooner if possible. As soon as the district is created 
and a board elected it should immediately hire a most 
able administrator to formulate plans in detail, select 
staff, and handle the myriad of details necessary to 

the creation of a new educational institution, 

6, Although not charged with the responsibility for naming 
the project, nor was any other committee, the Public 
Relations Committee would recommend that the institu- 
tion be named the Rock River Community College. This 
would avoid confusion with the existing college in 

the area, avoid Identification with the large metro- 
politan area, and yet be appropriate because the two 
counties are in the watershed of that river. 



To Sum It Up 



The survey has clearly established the need of a community 
Junior college in terms of population and need of edi^oated people. 

It has clearly established the adequacy of financial support in the 
area. It has pointed out the need to Inform the voters; to provide 
the voters with an opportunity to decide; and the steps that need to 
be taken to bring these things to pass. With vision the citizenry of 
the two counties can move forward to a reality that will exceed their 
fondest visions, the reality of Rock River Community College. 

The map of the proposed community college district appears as 
Figure l8. The boundaries of the district, as proposed. Include the 
eleven districts (in their entirety) which participated in this 
study. 
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PROPOSED COLLEGE DISTRICT OF 
B00NE-WINNEBA60 COUNTIES, ILLINOIS 








APPENDIX 

SUR\rEy OF PERSONNEL NEEDS OP SELECTED BUSINESSES 
IN WINNEBAGO AND BOONE COUNTIES 



1. How many people are employed in your company or organization? 

NiAmber 

2. How many new people did you employ In 1963? NiMbe r 

3. How many non-experlenced employees v/ere hired In 19^3 with the 
following educational backgroimd? (Underline proper availa- 
bility for each educational background.) 

NUMBER 

^Non-High School Graduate Scarce Adequate Surplus 

^Hlgh School Graduate Scarce Adequate Surplus 

^Advanced Training Scarce Adequate Surplus 

4. Is there a specific training program in your company or organi- 
zation? 



Yes No 

5. If yes, list each type 

Orientation On the Job Training Apprenticeship 

^Tuition payment for advanced training ^Other 

6, Could training beyond high school supplement your existing 
training or education program? 



Yes 



No 



7. If "Yes," please check all the types of training which would 

apply. Types of Training Offered by Typical Community Colleges 



Drafting & Blueprint Reading 

'Factory Management 

'Labor -Management Relations 

Instrumentation & Plant Control 

'Laboratory Technician 

'Metallurgy 

Business Management 

'Agriculture 

'Interior Decorating 

'Play and Story Writing 

"Mental Hygiene 

'Advertising 

'Home Appliance Repair 



Dental Technician 
’Sciences 

Foreign Lang;uage 
Economics & Government 
'English and Speech 
Mathematics 
Literature & History 
'Plant Protection 
'Secretarial Practice 
Clerical Practice 
'Business Machines 
'Merchandising 
^Landscaping & Gardening 



Product Design 
Commercial Art 
'Dietetics 
'Photography 
[Applied Science 
[Applied Mathematics 
[Machine Technology 
[Welding 
'Retailing 



Bookkeeping & Accounting 
'Air Cond, and Refrig. 
’Electronics, Radio & T.V. 
’Electric. Wiring & Motors 
’Automotive Shop Practice 
’Practical Nursing 
’Medical Technician 
[Music Appreciation 
’Diesel Mechanics 
’other 

.M 



8. For what areas of employment would graduates from two years of 
post-high school training be particulax*ly useful in your com- 
pany or organization? (Check all that apply) 



Engineering 

[Sales 

'Skilled Workers 
Semi-Professional Workers 



Administrative 

'Office 

[Semi-skilled workers 
'Other 



9. To what extent do existing educational facilities in the com 
munlty meet off -the- job training needs of your employees? 

Excellent Pair Poor Don* t Know 



10. What is the nature of your business? 



C 



V 



4 



> 



